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TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  A1\TD  CONSU^/IPTION  iw  CHINA* 


For  many  years  China  has  heen  on  important  market  for  United  States 
flue-cured  tohacco.  No  country  huys  more  except  the  United  Kingdom.  As 
■in  many  other  countries,  expansion  of  the  cigarette  industry  in  China  has 
added  a new  significance  to  flue-cured  types  from  the  United  States,  and 
they  have'  hecn  greatest  in  demand.  Consequently,  the  recent  shift  in 
China  from  the  use  of  United  States  flue-cured  tohacco  to  the  Chinese- 
grown  product  is  of  vital  importance  to  many  American  tohacco  grov^ers. 

Our  most  flourishing  tohacco  trade  with  China  existed  during  the 
period  I928-I93I » v/hen  loaf  and  cigarette  esq^orts  to  that  country  aver- 
aged 150  million  pounds  annually  - a ouantity  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
total  tohacco  exports  from  the  United  States  and  throe-eights  of  the  flue- 
cured  exports.  But  this  trade  has  declined.  Largely  hocau'se  of  the 
substitution  of  Chinese  flue-cured  for  United  States  flue-cured  tjq>es  in 
the  mianufacture  of  Chinese  cigarettes,  and  despite  an  increcssc  in  Chinese 
consumption,  our  e:q)orts  to  China  are  now  less  than  one-third  of  the 
I928-I93I  volume.  If  the  outlet  for  United  States  flue-cured  tohacco 
in  China  is  to  he  limited  to  quantities  e:cportod  during  the  p.ast  3 years, 
a reduction  in  our  domestic  crop  will  he  necessary,  unless  at  the  sane 
time  consumption  of  this  type  is  increased  in  other  areas. 

China,  at  the  presCint  time,  not  only  is  hocoraing  self-sufficient 
in  light-tohacco  roquirements,  hut  in  recent  years  has  heen  exporting 
about  30  million  pounds  annually.  These  exports  go  principsAly  to 
Manchuria,  some  to  Japan,  and  smaller  quantities  to  Furope.  Flue-cured 
production,  from  the  stand.point  of  voliune,  is  hut  a small  part  of  the 
total  Chinese  crop,  estimated  to  he  over  1,300  million  pounds.  The  hulk 
of  this  huge  crop  is  sun-cured  tohacco,  grown  principally  for  domestic 
consumption. 


Origin  of  Chinese  tohacco 


Among  the  raa,ny  theories  that  ha.vc  been  advanced  as  to  the  origin 
of  Chinese  tohacco,  there  is  not  much  to  indicate  that  it  is  indigenous 
to  China.  Some  of  the  very  earl.y  records  refer  to  the  medicinal  use  of 
tohacco  in  the  army  as  a plague  preventive.  Romantic  references  occur 
in  Chinese  literature.  In  general,  however,  the  data  relating  to  early 
Chinese  tohacco  indicate  a plant  of  foreign  origin, 

Berthold  Laufer,  sometime  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  quotes  as  follows  from  the  records 
of  en  ancient  Chinese  physician  of  Shansi  Province:  "In  times  of  antiq- 

uity this  plant  (tohacco)  was  entirely  unJmown  among  us;  only  recently, 
during  the  period  ?/an-li  (1573“1^20)  of  our  Ming  dynasty,  it  was  culti- 
vated in  Fukien  and  Kwangtung,  and  from  there  spread  to  the  northern 
provinces,  ViTierovor  it  maiy  he  pla,nted,  i't  does  'not  come  up  in  q\iality 
to  that  of  Fukien  which  is  a hit  yellow  in  color  and  so  fine  -that  it  has 
received  the  name  of  ’Gold  silk  smoko'  ; it  is  ver^*  strong  and  of  siipcrior 
aroma.  Inquiring  for  the  beginnings  of  tobacco- smoking,  we  find  that  it 
is  connected  with  the  subjugation  of  YtLnnan  Province.  Idien  our  forces 


*Proparcd  for  publication  by  Louise  Moore  Coleman,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Economist, 
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entored  th-^.t  rnalaria-inf oatod  region,  nlrnost  evorj'ine  was  affected  Td;/  this 
disease  with  the  exception  of  a single  "battalion.  To  the  question  why 
they  had  kept  well,  those  non  replied  that  they  all  indulged  in  tol-acco, 
for  this  reason  it  was  d.iffuscd  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  Ever;'/’one 
in  the  southvfcst,  old  and  young  v/ithout  exception,  is  at  present  addicted 
to  snoking  hy  day  and  night,"  'l^j 

In  further  support  of  the  foreign  origin  of  Chinese  tohacco  is  the 
following:  "The  import  of  tohacco  into  China  dates  hack  as  fon  as  1575 > 

when  shipments  from  the  Philippine  I slands  arrived  for  the  first  tine  at 
Changchov/,  in  Fukien,  and  since  then  tohacco  has  hcen  cultivated  in  that 
province  in  the  same  fields  as  tea,  ITot  long  after,  the  tohacco  produced 
in  that  region,  known  an  Tungting  tohacco,  chiefly  for  water  pipe  smoking, 
hecane  very  well  knom  in  the  entire  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  methods  of 
growing  tohacco  spread  to  nearly  all  parts  of  China."  ^ 

Supplementing  this  information  is  the  fact  that  the  natives  of 
Fukien  Province  were  scafa.ring  and  that  they  had  established  -trading  re- 
lations vdth  the  Island  of  Luzon  heforo  the  Spaniards  did.  Thus,  it  is 
plausihlo  that  the  tohacco  production  cf  China  hogon  in  Fukien  Province 
with  seed  fr^-m  the  Philippine  Islands,  As  Philippine  tohacco  is  of 
Mexican  origin,  3./  indirect  connection  with  the  Forth  American  Conti- 
nent is  estahlishcd, 

TThile  the  Philippines  were  prohahly  the  earliest  source  of  Chinese 
tohacco,  they  -were  not  the  only  S'-mree,  About  l620,  tohacco  was  trans- 
ported to  China  from  Japan,  whither  it  had  been  canried.  hy  the  Portuguese 
in  1605»  Moroo\^er,  some  records  Indicate  that  it  might  have  been,  brought 
overland  from  wostorn  Asia,  a.long  the  old  caravan  routes.  Others  suggest 
that  certain  tirpc^i  v;ore  introduced  from  Russia  during  relatively  early 
periods,  TLie  a.hscnco  of  authentic  records,  however,  showing  the  presence 
of  tohacco  in  Asiai  or  in  Europe  prior  to  the  discovery  of  North  America 
seems  to  point  to  the  Nestern  TJorld  as  the  place  of  the  primary  origin. 

The  theory  of  various  sources  is  borne  out  hy  the  many  types  and. 
varieties  found  in  China,  Both  the  species  Nicotiana  tahacum  and  Nico- 
tiana  rustica  are  represented,  N i c o t i ana  t a.h .acu"i  pred.oniriates,  Rustica 
types  are  cultivated  only  for  local  consumption  in  a for-  scattered  <area.s  - 
principally  the  extreme  vjost  and  southvrcst  Provinces,  Nicotiana  rustica 
was  found-  in  Florida  hy  S]Danish  explorers;  Nicotiana  tahacum  grew  in  Cuba., 
in  Bra.zil,  and  (in  later  yea.rs)  in  Virginia.. 

Tjqoes  that  have  evolved  from  China's  ca.rly  contacts  with  other 
parts  of  the  world  constitute  the  principal  p-art  of  the  domestic  crop, 

1^/  "Tohacco  and  its  Use  in  Asia,"  Anthropology  Loa.flct  IS,  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Chicago,  1924,  p. 

"The  Chinese  Economic  Journal,"  Shanghai,  April  1935 » P«  407;  s^^id 
February  1937*  P»  121. 

3_/  "Tohacco  was  introduced,  into  these  Islands  (Pliilippino)  during  the 
la.st  qua.rtcr  of  the  sixteenth  century  hy  the  Spanish  missionaries  coming 
here  from  Mexico,"  - "Tobacco  in  the  Philippines,"  hy  H,  0,  Jacobson, 
Chief,  Eivlsion  of  Agronomy,  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Philippine  Island.s, 


Those  tjT)cs  arc  the  loT.-aricod,  suvi-curod  tohaccos  used  largely  hy  pro- 
ducers and  other  groups  of  lov-f  purchasing  U' v:or;  cnnsoquontly  they  arc 
greatest  in  consur,ption  volimc.  The  ’•lost  significant  developncnt  in  the 
Chinese  tobacco  industry,  however,  has  talecn  place  in  coi'.paretively  re- 
cent years  from  sced.s  and  nethods  brought  direct  fron  the  United.  States. 
The  novenent  has  been  fostered  by  largo  tobacco  nanufacturers , who  pos- 
sibly had  the  idxa  of  acquiring  cheaper  raw  naterial  and  at  the  sane 
tine  increasing  cigarette  cons’inption  by  raising  the  purchasing  power 
of  Chinese  growers,  A nov;  and  different  tobacco  ind.ustry  has  sprung  up  - 
a conr.ercial  industry  that  already  extends  into  three  of  China's  Prov- 
inces, 


Early  uses  of  tobacco  in  China 

Tobacco  v/as  first  used  in  China  foi*  snuff  and  pipe  snoking,  and 
as  such  was  prescribed,  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  r'lany  ailnonts.  It 
v/as  especially  reconnended  for  those  classes  of  diseases  sa.id  to  result 
fron  cold,  noisture,  and  v'ind.  It  was  often  nixed  with  products  fron 
other  plants  and  herbs,  for  both  snuff  aid.  pine  tobacco.  This  xiractice 
coiitinucs  today. 

Following  the  iiitroductior.  of  tobacco,  consunption  in  China  spread, 
rapidly.  As  early  as  163B  the  use  of  . the  plant  was  so  general,  particu- 
larly in  the  arny,  that  an  inperial  edict  w-^.s  issued,  prohibiting  its  pro- 
duction and.  consujnntior..  Decapitation  was  the  penalty  for  violators.  In 
l64l,  another  edict  issued  ago.inst  snoking  onitted  the  penalty,  3y  that 
tine  it  was  apparently  conccd.ed.  that  the  use  of  tobacco  was  too  thoroughly 
established  to  be  coped  wdth  by  lav/,  Eefere  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  its  consuiiption  was  pretty  general  by  all  classes  and  by  both 
sexes,  Tliero  is  also  a record,  of  its  use,  about  loOO,  as  an  insecticide 
for  killing  insects  in  books,  in  clothing,  and  on  vegetables. 

Production 

Origin  of  t;^y>e5 


A great  mu.ibor  of  so-called,  tyrxes  of  tobacco  arc  producedL  in  China. 
As  ncjiy  of  these  types  arc  si.nilar  in  character,  an  accurate  classifica.- 
tion  would  \mdoubtodly  redLUCe  the  nunber.  The  principal  deternining  fac- 
tor in  the  Chinese  tyiDC  nane  seons  to  have  been  the  district  in  which  the 
t^gDO  was  grown  or  a to’./ii  adjacent  to  the  district.  Aside  fron  this  con- 
sideration, however,  several  outstanding  factors  .account  for  the  varietj^ 
in  Chinese  tobacco,  ^’irst,  tobacco  was  introduced,  into  Chi.na  fron  several 
different  sources.  Second,  the  various  original  t^’pes  have  been  ’'ungling 
proniscuousl;/  over  a long  period,  of  years,  4/  Third,  nuncrous  ncar-tjqaes 
or  oven  new  t;'rpes  have  d.cvolopcd  fron  variation  in  soil  and.  clinatic 
conditions  of  the  producing  area, 

^ Of  the  first  factor,  too  little  is  definitelj’  knov;n  upon  v.'hich  to 
base  discussion.  However  potent  these  distant  ori/'ins  nay  h.avc  been  in 
creating  prcsont-d.ay  tjoacs,  only  traces  of  their  influ.ence  remain,  as, 
for  instaiice,  the  similarity  of  Chinese  cigar  t’,'pos  to  Philippine  tobacco. 


4/  Until  recently  there  was  no  tcnd.cncy  to  perpetuate  the  production  of 
a specific  t;',q3e  for  a definite  commercial  use. 
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Fig.  2.  Frost-free  period,  monthly 
average  temperature  and  monthly  average 
rainfall  in  CSaina,  hy  climatic  regions. 
From  "The  Climatic  Regions  of  China," 
Birgoyne  Chapman,  University  of  Nanking. 
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Fron  thu  proniscuoua  ningling  of  ty^-'es,  alnost  any  choract eristic  save  uni-| 
fornity  night  dcvcloj).  In  the  native  crop  little  attention  is  to  the  selec-  ; 
tion  of  seed,  and  tohacco  of  different  t;^T!es  is  sonotirics  grown  in  the  sane  field. 
Tliis  results  in  a heterogeneous  production  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  classi-  | 
fication.  ; 


Tahle  1.  Allocation  of  tohacco  types  to  climatic  regions  in  China 
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Table  1.  Allocation  of  tobacco  t;>,qjos  to  clir.atic  regions  in  China, 
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Flue-cured  is  pro-:  : : 

cla;>-  red  earths. 

hills  cut  by  small- 

duced  in  one  sec-  : 43. S :Julv):  ^ 

Dec . ) 

er  valleys.  Rain- 

tion  and  could  bo  : ej  :Aug.): 

Jan.) 

4l 

fall  sunplenonted. 

produced,  in  rnouny  : : : 

Fob.) 

by  irrig-ation  from 

other  sections.  : : : 

ponds  or  v/clls. 

See  fig,  6.  : : : : 

Region  is  sub.ject 

to  wide  range  from 

Planted:  June  : : : 

yeo.r  to  year  in 

Harvested:  Sept.-  : : ; 

totoi  annual  rain- 

Oct,  : : : 

fall. 

: : : : 

Growing  period: 

• • 

285  days. 

Cnntimied  - 
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Tatle -1,  .Allocation  of  tolacco  t^/pes  to  climatic  regions  in  China,  cont'd 


fiegion  and  typo 
of  tobacco 
produced 


iivc  r- 
age 

annual 

rain- 

fall 

a/ 


Average  temperoture 

1/ 

(Fahrenheit) 


I-Iigho  s t 


Lowest 


Soil 

description 


Topographical 
features  and 
■ climatic 
conditions 


6,  North  Plain 


Inches 


Month 


Fliie-cured,  lig 
and  dark  sun- cured* 
Region  contains 
two  of  the  most 
important  flue- 
cured  tobacco  pro- 
ducing. districts 
in  China,.  Flue- 
cured-,  can  be  sue-; 
cessfully  grown 
throughout  most  of 
of  region.  See 
fig.  6,  Other 
light  tobaccos  are 
common  in  region. 
Dark  tobacco  grows 
in  extreme ' south- 
west soction. 
Planted;  .Juno_ 
Haro/ested;  Sept,- 
Oct, 


7»  North  Highland 


23,4  ;Jul30 
;Aug.) 


Light  sun-cured*; 
often  in  t o rp.l  an  ted; 
with  other  crops. 


14.2 


Juno) 
July) 
Augo ) 


De- 

gree 


Month 


79 


Dec, ) 
\ 


Jan.) 


71 


Dec, ) 
J a.n, ) 
Fob.) 


'ii’ce 


Largely  composed 
of  pedocals,  f/ 
light  chestnut 
earth,  calcareous 
alluvium  and 
slightly  podzcl- 
ized  broY/n  forest 
soils.  Most  of 
those  soils  are 


loc; 


fine  sandy 


loams,  or  da;/ 
loams. ■ (fig.  3) 


Large  plain  area, 
extending  inland  in 
a soutluYest  direc- 
tion, from  the 
northern  limit  of 
China  to  near  Hv/ai 
River.  Light  rain- 
fall during  winter 
months;  greatest 
in  July  and  August. 
Region  subject  to 
drouths,  sometimes 
resulting  in  almost 
to'ta.l  crop  failure. 
In'  normal  seasons 
some  districts  are 
irrigated. 


C-roY/ing  period; 

222  days. 


12 


Pedocals,  (light 
chesbnut  looms, 
and  some  Llonk 
soils). 


Mountannous,  with 
vast  plateaus  cut 
by  few  streams. 
Crop- production  is 
limited,  due  to  low 
annual  r ;;d  n f al  1 , 
Gx’ov.'ing  ueriod; 

■ l4o  days . 


No  d.ata.  Agriculture  in  the-  region  is  limited.  There  are . moun- 
tains in  the  south  and  high  dry  plateaus  in  the  north.  Cropland 
c 0 n f i n ed  principally  to  valleys  in  the  southern  soction. 


S,  West  China 


a/  See  also  fig.  2,  b / Av e r age  for  .months  indicated,  ' Cy^  Podzplized  soils  are  the 
”ashy  gray"  soils  tho.t  have  been  leached  of  much  of  their  component  bases.  The  pod-  '■ 
zolized  red  end  yellow  soils  are  usually  very  onid  in  reaction,  d/  Sumner  tempera- 
tures in  many  sections  moderated,  by  altitudLC,  e/  Total  a-^.'-erage  rainfall  .varios  from 
59«1  inches  on  the  coast  to  a ninimu'  of  30*0  inches  in  the  interior,  f/  Pedocals 
arc  soils  with  an  o.ccumulation  of  lime  in  the  subsoils.  Surface  soils  are  neutral 


to  calcareous. 

Compiled;,  fror^  infor..iation  appearing  in"The  Climatic  Regions  of  China,"  by  B,  Burgoync 
Chapman,  1933 » and  "Geography  of  Soils  of  China,"  by  James  Thorp.,  1936. 


I 
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The  variation  of  soil  and  clinatic  influence's,  arising;  principally 
fron  the  vastness  -of  the  country/,  is  one  of  the  nost  inportant  factors  in 
type  creation  (figure  l).  Twenty- tv;o  r.‘*ain  soil  cl;.uSsos  arc  rc'cnynizeri  "by 
one  soil  specialist  ^ under  the  Marhut  systen  of  classification,  and 
there  are  ran;/’  sn.hdivisions  of  the  nain  classes. 

G-rov/inf:  conditions,  hased  largely  upon  l.atitudo,  o.lso  differ  v.’idely 
in  China*  If  the  surface  area  were  superinposod  in  its  sane  latitude  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  v;ould  extend  from  Massachusetts  to  Guha  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  heyond  the  Mississippi,  This  extensive  area  is  cat 
hy  three  large  riv^irs  flowinr  in  the  general  direction  of  west  to  oast  and 
forming  hread  inlanC  valleys  and  "basins  of  low_  altitude . Intervening  are 
plains,  plateaus,  and  moimtain  ranL;es,  Altitude  ranges  from,  sea  level  to 
.apioroximately  10,000  feet  at  the  highest  pealss. 

Rainfall  and  tenperatr.re  also  vary  v/ide?,y,  hb  to  doth  the  yearly  av- 
erage and  the  distrihution  throi'.gh  the  year  (fij.'ure  2).  Rainfall  varies  from 
a few  inches  per  yeor  in  the  north’.TCstcrn  nloln  area  to  ^5  fiiChos  at  some 
points  on  the  soutl'u.  rn  coast,  Yarirtion  in  tenpcro.ture  is  as  great  as  that 
in  rainfall.  Although  the  average  sur.v'cr  tor.peratm.ro  is  ahout  84  d.egreos, 
certain  areas  in  the  extreme  south  have  a continuous  .yrov/ing  season,  with 
average  July  temperature  around  9O  doyrecs.  On  the  other  hand,  short  grow- 
ing seasons  and  e.  relatively  lo’.r  sum.mor  tcmyic nature  are  common  to  the  higher 
mountain  districts  end  to  the  nerthwostern  plai.no  TLicsc  natural  factors  de- 
termine not  only  v,h.at  typo  of  tohacco  can  he  produced  in  a particular  area 
hut  whether  tobacco  can  he  produced  at  all  (tahle  1), 

Classification  of  tyoos 


Chinese  tohacco  cannot  ho  classified  in  accordance  with  males  fol- 
lowed in  classifying  United  States  tohacco,  .In  general,  there  is  hut 
limited  similarity  between  the  two,  So.mo  Chinese  ty)os  cannot  he  compared 
with  any  nf  the  standard  United  States  typos.  Moreover,  the  different 
Chinese  t^'pos  are  not  associated  with  specific  products  to  the  .same  ex- 
tent as  in  the'  United  States,  • • ' ■ 


Tlie  throe  main 
accordance  v.-itii  curiii; 


and 


the  cigar  tjoDos, 


yroLips  or  c'lassos  of  Chinosc  tohacco 
methods  and  use,  are  the  sun-cured, 


recognized  in 
the  flue-cured , 


Percent  of  total 


Group 

Production  a/ 

• Use 

Sun-curod  tp-nes 

. r 

Light  h/ 

• 4b 

Pi]?o  tohacco  c/ 

Uark' 

■7 

Pine  tohacco 

Cigar  typos 

■ 4o 

Ci  'ars  and  pipe 

Plue-cared  ty:es 

13 

tohacco 

Cigarettes 

a/  Sstim.atcd,  h/ 

Includes,  the  very  hright 

tyap  c s , amoun  t i.  ng 

ahout  8 percent  of  total  production,  c/  Small  quantities  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 


5./  Jamc  s The  rp , Chi  of  Soil  Technologist,  Uational  Geographical  Sum/cy  of 
C^'.ina,,  on  leave  of  absence  fro-.i  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
Soils, 
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As  there  is  so  nuch  variation  in  the  color  of  the  sun-cui'crl  tjrocs,  it  hcconos 
necessary  to  suhlividc  them  into  a light  and  a dark  group.  Even  in  the_ light  group 
there  is  a v/idc  color  range  from  very  hriglit.  to  light'  (tahlc  2).  For  want  of,  infor- 
n.aAion,  many  tj’pcs  have  not  7/'ot  heen  classified  as  to  the  finer  details.  More  com- 
plete information  nay  uossihly  result  in  the  shifting  of  sono  tj^.’pes  from  one  color 
group  to  another,  flie  tahulatio.n  on  page  9 shows  the  importance  as  to  volimc  of 
production,  and  the  use  of  each  group. 


Sw 


In  fi.pu.re  3>  the  producing  areas  of  the  various  t;^*peG  have  heen  located.  As 
the  exact  houndarxes  arc  availahle  for  only  a few  tjrpes,  it  is  inpossihlc  to  cir- 
cunscriho  the  o-rca.  . 


SUi  1- cure d tio^ e s . fhe  bright  throes  of  the  light  sn.n-curcd  group  are  extremely 
light  in  color,  vauying  from  almost  white  to  lemon,  orauge,  an’’.,  light  brown.  Others 
have  ail  immature  appearance  v/ith  a greenish  tin.::c.  Most  tjrpcs  are  napery  in  tex- 
ture, chaffy,  lev/  in  oil  content,  and  limited  in  aroma.  In  general.,  they  have  fair 
hurnlng  qualities.  They  a.ro  practically  all  frame-cure  1,  the  leax/cs  vaipring  from 
very  snail  to  largo,  BI7  (Chaoyang)  , grown  in  Kwangtung  Province,  has  an  oxcej:)- 
tiopally  snail  leaf  and  in  many  respects  is  similar  to  Tiirkish  tobacco.  It  has  a 
higher  oil  content  and  better  aroma  than  most  other  bi’ight  tp-nos,  T’uies  BIO  (Wen- 
chow) , B14  (lOrangchi),  and  BI5  (Penmen)  have  largo  leaves;  those  three  t\’pos  (ex- 
cept for  color  and  texture)  hcr/e  the  ampearanco  of  tropical  cigar  tobacco  that  has 
changed,  as  a result  of  envirouicnt. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  s of  t'le  bri  fit  types  ovi^'’.ently  result  largely 
fro.m  conditions  und.cr  s,hich  they  are  groim.  They  are  produced  in  central  and  south- 
ern China  where  rainfo.ll  is  abirndarit,  and.  all.  are  grown  on  thin  soils.  Most  of  the 
soils  are  cl-ay  lith  an  acid=.  reaction,  very  low  in  humn,.s  but  hif;h  in  potash. 


Table  2,  Glassification  of  Chinese . Tobacco , b;/  tyncs 


Province 
and.  class 

Tjtpe 

numb or 

; Ty!"^  e 

a / : nai:e 

Province 
and.  class 

T^pse 
:'iUnbo  r 

: T^/pe 

a/:  name 

Sun-cured  (light)- 

; 

Sun- cured  (light) 

: ! 

Chekiang 

B1 

: Sinchani : 

continued  - 

; 

BIO 

: We. nc  how 

Ajihv/oi 

Bb-L2 

: Tungchen-g 

B12 

: Tzctuli 

BIS 

:Hwon.gmei 

BI3 

:Paomen 

L3 

: Ssisung 

BI9 

: P..snmen 

Honan 

B7 

: Tangchow 

B20 

:Pakioug 

BI9 

rlluihsiang 

BCl 

: Tai'Chow 

37 

; K v/anlain 

Hupeh 

B2 

: Hv;a,n.gkang 

339 

:Sinsiang 

311 

: ICv/ang  shui 

i4o 

rChihsien  | 

314 

; Kwan-‘;chi 

: 

LI 

: ZuTichoy; 

IC.-fangtun/: 

bi6 

rlTanhsiung 

L3 

: Sasixnm 

B17 

: Chaoyang 

Kiangsi 

33-L^!. 

rKwangf eng 

BS 

: Mao ling 

b4-l6 

: Tuchang 

• 

3S 

; ns inch eng 

Fukien 

322 

; F.iting 

39 

: Juichang 

323 

: Shunchang 

39 

: C]\uhu 

324 

; Yung ting  { 

Continued  - 
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Ta'ole  2.  Clasoif ination  ox"’  Ci-nner^e  Tobacco,  by  types,  cont'd 


Province 
and  class 

TjTxe 

number  a/ 

Ts-pe 

riame 

Province 
and  class 

Type 

number  a/ 

Tjnxe 

name 

Sun-cared  (light) 

Sun-cured  (dark)  - 

continued  - 

Chekiang 

D2 

Suagyang 

Han  an 

LS 

Siangtan 

D3 

Flag  slang" 

LpO 

Chenchow 

ES 

Tinghai 

L49 

Yunghsing 

Eo 

Hashing 

Chalnar 

Lie 

Suanh\7a 

Kiangsi 

E5 

Yichien 

Hopei 

Lll 

Chochov/ 

D7 

Juikin 

L12 

IchO'i,7 

Fukien 

e4 

Sienyu 

Lll 

Hsiiuichsien 

Hainan 

El 

Fengchoiv 

li4 

Ningtsin 

E9 

Liuyang 

LIS 

Hsingtoii 

DIO 

Changsha 

Shantung 

li6 

Chan  •'roan 

Dll 

Ningsiang 

LI  7 

Taian 

E12 

Chenki 

LIS 

Hingyang 

D13 

Wukang 

LI  9 

Tzuyang 

Cigar  - 

L20 

Hi  shui 

K’vangsi 

Cl 

Liuchow 

L21 

Chriisien 

CIS 

Huchow 

L5 

Chihsia  c/ 

Cd 

Hanning 

Shansi 

L22 

Taiyiian 

Kwangtuoig 

C2 

Yuen tan 

L23 

Hsiaoyi 

C3 

Sharuingtoc' 

L24 

Linfen 

C4 

Tien  tang 

L2S 

Kiangchow 

C5 

Ho  shan 

L26 

Chuwu 

CIP 

Szehui 

Kansu 

L27 

Lanchc'vv 

Szechwan 

C7 

Kin tang 

L2C 

Titao 

cs 

Chuhsien 

L29 

K,mgchang 

C9 

Warihsien 

LIO 

Tsincho'.v 

CIO 

Hochwan 

L31 

Lihsien 

Cll 

Kiating 

L32 

Chcnchsien 

Kweichow 

Clb 

Wuchwan 

Shensi 

L33 

Pinshien 

G15 

Szenan 

LI  4 

Chienhsien 

Cl6 

Wengan 

L^5 

Fenghsiang 

0^.7 

Hsiu"wen 

L36 

Chagan 

CIS 

K'.Ysiyang 

L37 

Pao Cheng 

C19 

K'veiting 

L3S 

Sunyang 

C20 

Puti'ng 

Kiangsu 

l4i 

Fenghsien 

Yunnan 

C21 

Yunting 

l42 

Pcihsien 

C22 

Shunning 

l4i 

Pihsien 

Flue-cured  - 

Lb  4 

Tangshan 

Anwei 

FI 

Vlentaitze 

l45 

Tungsban 

Lb  5 

Hsiaohsie’i 

Honan 

F2 

Hsucho"w 

L47 

Ch-'oni  ng 

l4S 

Sutsi en 

Shan  tung 

F3 

Tsingchow 

sun-ciiruc?  group, 


It 


the  light  t’^pes, 


each  group  also  designate  the  li^'^^ter 


and  "D"  the  dark  types,  Tlio  lower  numbers  o: 

colors.  Types  bearing  both  "B"  and  "L"  indicate  that  the  sane  tyue  cuves  b-ight 
in  some  areas  and  light  in  others. 

b/  Fire-curing  and  a combination  of  fire  ard  ciun-curing  is  comraon  ^or  th-' s t^;pc. 
c/  Chihsia  tobacco  is  stalk-cut;  other  t^nDcs  in  this  group  arc  primed. 
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Fig.  3,  Tobacco-producing  districts  in  China,  showing  types, 
and  the  potential  area  for  growing,  flue-cured  tobacoo..  The  per- 
cent of  cropland  in  tobacco  is  from  "Land  Utilization  in  China,” 
published  by  the  University  of  Nanking. 
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PrcGont  prodaction  of  ori';ht  sun-curccl  tirr.cs  is  roportccl  to  tc  ri.uch 
telov/  that  of  -oast  ycuirs,  the  dccliac  resulting;  fro'i  a decrease  in  donand. 
In  China  the  Driyht  types  -,are  used  for  pipe  tohacco  and  to  a snail  er.tcnt 
for  cigarettes.  Geroany  and  the  Scandinavian  cm.mtrics  al.so  use  linitod 
quantities  in  cigarettes.  The  Icadinc  export  types  arc  Bl,  32,  B3,  B7 , BI6 
and  317.  Snail  quantities  of  II7  have  occasionally  hcen  o:cported  to  the 
United  States  as  a substitute  for  Ti.irkish  tohaccoo 

The  lifd'it  types  of  the  sun-cured  group  range  in  color  fron  light 
lenon  or  ycllo\,  to  colors  darker  than  United  States  Burley  and  !,!aryland. 
liiero  is  great  variation  in  their  texture,  oil  prntont,  aiid  arena,  Sor’c 
tyi^es  arc  papery,  v:ith  lo'.7  oil  and  little  ar'^na;  otlLcrs  have  an  overape 
oil  content,  strong  e.rona,  and  nodcrately  hca’^y  body.  Tliorc  arc  also  types 
with  characteristics  sir;ila,r  to  those  of  Turkish  toha-cco,  LI  (KunchoiT)  , 
grov.'n  in  Hupeh  Province,  na-s  exported  to  the  United  States  d''iring  the  Uorld 
Uar  as  a sul'stitutc  for  Tirkish  tobacco.  Host  of  the  i.i.'b.t  tyocs  are  pro- 
duced in  central  cind,  northern  China,  Verp/  little  is  knov/n  of  then  except 
that  they  are  consuned  locally,  in  -oinos  nrincipally,  and  in  United  quan- 
tities in  cigarettes. 

Chinese  dark  sun-cured,  ty^cs  a.rc  Gone'..'h.a,t  sinila.r  in  color  to  United 
States  fire-cured  ty:-cs.  Host  of  then  have  heavy  body,  lorgo,  coarse 
leaves,  fair  oil  content,  and.  strong  arena.  Type  D6  (Hashing)  differs  in 
that  it  has  a very  thin  leaf.  It  is  soiretines  used,  for  cigar  uropper. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  in  this  group  is  producod.  in  S'^uth  central  China,  It 
is  used,  alnost  exclusively  in  pipe  tobacco,  although  in  the  past  linited 
quantities  v;cre  used  in  cigarettes. 

Cigar  ty)es.  Chinese  cigar  tobacco  includes  tpyes  fron  both  the 
species  N i c o t i an 0.  t o.b acun  and  Uicotiana  lustica.  Tvpos  fron  Hicotiana 
tcO.bacun  arc  sinilar  to  Philippine  filler.  Those  fron  Ujeotiana  rustica 
daffer  frori  any  tobacco  loiovm  in  the  United.  States,  They  arc  distincn.i.ishcd 
by  long  narro’w  leaves  v/itii  long  petioles,  C7  (Hintau;)  is  a rastica.  All 
of  the  cigar  types  are  oily  and,  dark  brovni  in  color.  They  have  ned.iur"',  to 
heavy  body  a;id.  a fair  to  good  arona.  They  greu  in  south  c-nd  southwest 
China  and.  are  used  for  cigars  and.  pipe  tobacco.  Snail  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, sor:o  to  Egypt  for  use  in  the  nanufacturc  of  chewing  tobacco, 

PluG-cured  t;',-yes.  Pne  prod.uction  of  flue-curod  tobacco  in  China 
was  started,  fron  Anericon  seed.  In  some  respects  the  Chinese  fluc-c^ircd. 
t\nr>c  is  sinilar  to  the  United.  States  product.  It  rcscnbles  our  flue-cured 
in  color  andL  body,  but  not  in  texture.  It  lias  0.  fair  oil  content'  and  burns 
v;ell,  Hcvcrtheloss,  it  lacks  tine  arona  and  fragrance  that  distinrniish 
United  States  tobo.cco,  aid  it  is  sor:owhat  inferior  in  finish  and  appea,rancc 

Three  distinct  types  of  Chinese  flue-cured  are  recognized,  Tb.oy 
are  g:rown  in  widely  separated,  districts  of  central  and  northern  China. 

Type  FI  (ivlontaitzc),  gronu  in  dinhwei  Province,  has  less  rnscnblance  to  the 
United  States  product  than  have  the  other  t\70,  Anericon.  sced^  has  not  been 
used  as  extensively^  in  that  d.istrict  as  in  the  others,  omd.  the  product  has 
bccone  a hybrid  bctv/cen  United.  States  fluc-cui-ed  and.  native  tobacco  grov/n 
in  the  district.  The  tyie  has  a narrov.-or  loaf  and  a larger  r.id-rib  than 
cur  tobacco.  It  is  relatively  low  in  oil,  laclcs  arena,  and  tends  to  bo 
papery.  It  is  pale  lenon  in  color  and.  conparos  wore  with  eastern  North 
Carolina  tobacco  than  with  any  of  the  other  United.  States  fluc-curcd.  ty^cs. 
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T;^Toe  F2  (Hsuchov^) , pro;^.ucccT  in  Honan  Province,  C'^npares  also  v^ith 
the  tobacco  tiromi  in  eastern  Horth  Carolina.  It  has  a thin  iDrivht  lonon 
leaf,  fair  oil  content,  and  elasticity.  It  is  consirered  ny  cicr;arettc 
manufacturers  to  bo  the  most  desirable  flue-cured  tobacco  produced  in 
China, 

Typo  F3  (Tsinp:cho\/) , produced  in  Shantung  Province,  resembles  the 
United  States  old-  and  middle-belt  t^oocs  (fi^Ture  4).  It  is  light  to  dark 
orange  in  color,  ho,s  a fairly  hca-^/y  body,  and  tends  to  discolor  more  v/ith 
storage  than  d.o  the  other  Chinese  types. 

The  cropping  system 

Most  of  the  tobacco  crop  north  of  the  Yangtze  River  is  gromn  after 
wheat,  but  south  of  the  river  tobacco  follows  various  crops,  such  as  soy- 
beans, barley,  v/heat,  or  winter  vegetables,  China  is  so  densely  populated 
that  a maximum  amount  of  food  crops  rm'st  be  produced  in  order  to  maintain 
the  population.  Consequently,  crops  such  as  tobacco  must  in  most  places 
fit  into  the  cropping  system  so  that  they  replace  only  a minimum  amount  of 
food  crops  in  the  use  of  land.  Usually,  it  is  only  in  areas  where  two  or 
more  crops  may  be  harvested,  each  year  that  tobacco  is  produced,  in  large 
quantities.  In  these  areas  it  is  grov/n  as  a second  crop.  In  regions  with 
short  growing  seasrns  it  is  grown  sparingly,  often  being  interpla.ntcd  with 
other  crops. 

In  practically  all  districts  it  requires  o.  return  from  toba.cco  much 
greater  than  that  received  fro’--  food  crops  to  effect  a shift  from  food 
crops  to  tobacco,  Por  ^-lost  tyT;es  of  tobacco  (especially  the  native  sun- 
cured  types)  the  possibility  of  such  a shift  in  the  future  seems  rather 
doubtful.  It  is  exT'Jocted,  'hoimcvcr,  that  further  expansion  will  take  place 
in  the  production  of  flue- cured  tj-Tpes, 

Methods  of  cgltivating  flue-cured  'tobacco 

It  requires  mure  man  workdays  to  produce  a crop  of  tobacco  in  China 
than  in  the  United.  States,  This  is  due  largely  to  different  cultivation 
methods,  and  primitive  tools.  Much  co.re  is  given  to  seedlings  and  seed.beds. 
It  is  a comon  practice  to  sprout  seeds  before  they  are  sown.  After 
sprouting  they  are  cither  sovm  in  seedbeds  or  planted  in  nursery  rows  be- 
side a wheat  field,  in  which  they  are  transplanted  after  the  vdieat  is  har- 
vested, In  the  nursery  rov;s  they  arc  cultivated  until  they  have  four  or 
more  leaves  before  they  arc  transplanted. 

In  the  Honan  a,nd.  Shantung  districts,  plants  are  transplanted,  in  rows 
about  3 feet  apart  with  from  12  to  20  inches  botwoon  nlants.  In  the  i\nhwei 
district  they  arc  set  in  double  rows  from  3 to  6 feet  apart  with  about  12 
inches,  between  the  rows,  and  from  12  to  20  inches  apart  in  the  rov.^s. 

Cultivation  is  much  the-  sane  as  in  the  United  States  except  that 

more  of  it  is  done  with  hoes.  Insects  arc  caught  by  ha.nd.  Ca.re  is  taken 

to  top  the  plants,  but  suckers  are  sometimes  allov;cd  to  gro’v.  In  some 

cases,  suckers  are  cultivated  after  the  main  crop  is  wriried.  Sucker  loaves 

are  usually  used  for  making  native  pipe  tobacco,  but  they  are  sometimes 
nixed  with  toba,cco  sold  for  use  in  cigarettes  . 
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Fig.  4,  Chinese  flue-cured 
tobacco,  type  F3,  in  Shantung 
Province. 


Fig.  5.  Chinese  farmer 
with  ox,  plow,  and  sled. 
The  plow  has  a small  point, 
and  a share  only  a few 
inches  long,  with  a disc 
above  them  that  turns  the 
soil. 


Fig.  6.  Housing  green 
native-grown  tobacco  in 
flue- curing  bam.  Shantung 
Province. 
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Fig.  7.  Loading  bales  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  at  railroad  for  shipment,  Honan 
Province. 


market  on  pack  animals  and  wheel-  j 

barrows.  J 

I 

I 
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Aninal-lator  costs  for  crop  pror'’.uction  are  vcrp  lov/.  In  tscncra.l, 
aninals  arc  used  only  for  plov;in..;,  horrovviny,  and  the  trj;insportatinn  of 
crops.  Because  of  the  ur.’ont  need  of  fo^d  for  hunan  consumption,  anir.als 
are  scarce  and  hiph-priced , Ma:\  •laBor,  the  contrary,  is  cheap  and  is 
often  substituted  for  animal  labor. 

The  investment  in  tools  and  equipment  is  insignificant.  Equipment 
on  the  av^ra-e  Chinese  farm  consists  of  a whoclbarro’.v,  or  car  (if  the  farmer 
has  a \7ork  animal),  a plov-  (fi:o.i.re  5)»  ^ ci^ide . harrom,  and  oerhams  a one- 
horse  seed  drill.  Additional  tools  are  limited  to  a roller  for  throshinp 
yrain  , hoes,  and  other  tools  made  by  the  local  blacksmith.  S]'.cds  aud 
tobacco-curinr:  barns  arc  constructed  of  sun-dried  1 ricks  ma-^’e  by  the  farmer 
himself. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  differs  from  practices  followed  in  the  United 
States,  As  the  cash  return  from,  crops  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  o:n>cn- 
sive  fertilizer,  a comx'jost  made  of  oilseed,  cake  and  manure  is  the  only 
fertilizer  used,  G-rcat  care  is  taken  to  insure  that  a.  naxinur.i  increase  in 
production  is  obtained  through  its  use. 

As  a rule,  Chinese  flu.e-curod  tobacco  is  not  v.’C;ll  cured.  Coal  is 
fqenerally  used,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  in  an  attempt  to  conserve  heat, 
ventilation  is  sometimes  cut  dowu  to  a point  v/horo  d.o.ma;e  results.  More- 
over, tobacco  is  often  talcon  from  the  baf:'  sliyhtly  mreen.  In  some  cases, 
farriers  fluc-cure  only  the  best  portion  of  their  cron.  Inferior  Icao’-os 
are  sun-cured. 

Methods  of  harvesting  and  curiny 

No  standardized  method  is  follo\7ed  in  harvesting  and  curing  the 
native  tobacco  crop.  Practices  are  essentially  individualistic,  as  con- 
trasted with  mass  productioii  and.  unifoionity  in  some  co‘'jntries.  Communi- 
cations are  limited,  and  each  section  usually  follows  somewhat  different 
methods  in  handlin.g  tobacco,  A leader  in  each  countioo  village  dictates 
the  farming  uracticos  for  the  village. 

Most  of  the  tobacco  crop  is  har'.'-ested  by  priming.  There  is  only 
one  small  area  where  the  stalk  is  cut.  Priming  practices  are  ver;/  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States,  Harvesting  by  stal!:-cutting,  however, 
differs  in  that  the  stalk  is  cut  in  sections  with  two  leaves  attached. 

' Curing  practices  follow  all  methods  and  combina-tions  of  different 
methods.  Sun-curing  is  the  ■.-'■ost  conmer.  Plue-curing  is  limited  to  the 
United  States  flue-cured  type.  Fire-curing  is  limited,  and  air-curing 
is  confined  to  cigar  tobacco  produced  in  the  extreme  southern  section. 

Two  forms  of  sun-curing  predominate  - string-curing,  and  frame- 
curing,  In  string-curing,  the  primed  leaves  are  suspended  on  strings 
along  the  side  of  a building  or  between  posts  where  they  a.rc  exposed  di- 
rectly to  the  sun,  A practice  common  in  some  sections  is  to  suspend  the 
strings  between  tobacco  stalks  left  standing  in  the  field.  In  general, 
care  is  taken  to  shelter  the  loaves  during  rains,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are  left  exposed  to  the  wea.tlner.  Frame-curing  consists  of  nlacing  the 


green  leaves  in  single,  flat  layers  "between  ban"boo  francs  and  exposing  the 
.sides  alternately  to  the  sun.  The  francs  are  placed  under  cover  a.t  ni.ght 
to  prevent  danage  fron  noisturc. 

Curing  tobacco  cor^pletely  "by  fire  is  linitcd-  to  part  of  the  produc- 
tion of  one  type,  hut  fire-curing  is  often  conhined  vdth  sun-curing  in  areas  1 
where  high  hturiidity  and  lack  of  sunshine  occur  during  the  curing  period. 
Charcoal  fires  are  used,  and  (unlike  in  the  United  Stahes  process)  the  to- 
bacco receives  little  discoloration  or  odor.  Fire-curing  takes  place  in  a 
crudely  constructed  shed  or  in  part  of  the  farner' s house. 

Air-curing  of  cigar  tobacco  also  differs  somewhat  fron  practices 
followed  in  the  United  States,  The  method  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  China  fron  Chile  and  is  confined  largely  to  tobacco  grovm  on  Hainan, 
a Chinese  island  just  off  the  southern  coast,  In.nediately  after  priming, 
the  leaves  are  xoiled,-.  up  in  large  stacks  in  the  curing  bam  and  allowed  to 
sv\reat  from  a few  hours  to  a day  or  two,  depending  on  temperature  and  at- 
mospheric conditions,  Yfhen  sufficient  heat  is  reajchod  fron  sweating,  the 
leaves  are  strung  and  suspended  in  the  barn  for  curing.  . The  ba,rns  arc 
usually  straw-covered,  with  the  sides  made  frci  boards  or  poles  in  a manner 
that  allows  a,nple  ventilation. 

Much  Chinese  tobacco,  other  than  flue-cured,  is  flattendd  out  some- 
time during  the  curing  process.  The  midrib  and  other  main  veins  of  the  leaf 
are  beaten  out  flat  or  split  open.  Tliis  is  done  to  insure  complete-  drying 
of  all  parts,  arm’i  to  prevent  deteriora.tion  fron  excessive  'uisturc  when  the 
tobapco  is  stored.  Tobacco  handled  in  this  nanner  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
dried before  storing,  or  stemmed  before  cutting  into  pipe  tobacco.  After 
cu.rin.g,  all  fra’-ie-cured  an.d  part  of  the  string-cured  tobacco  is  packed  in- 
bundles  or  bales  with  each  leaf  perfectly  flak. 

Flue-curing  methods  wore  introduced,  by  AmoricariS  and  vary  but  little 
fror-!.  those  followed  in  the  United.  States.  Curing  bams  a.re  designed  on  much 
the  sane  plan  as  in  this  country.  They  are  usually  built  of  sun-dried  bricks 
and  have  straw  or  thatched  roofs  (figij.ro  6),  The  fliies  are  mad^e  of  either 
metal  or  clay.  Sometimes  a ]part  of  tho  farmer's  house  (usually  of  sion-dried 
brick)  is  converted  into  a curing  br.rn  d.uring  the  season.  Coal. , supplemented 
by  straw  and  kaoliang  stalks,  is  used  for  fuel.  Wood  i.n  most  places  is  too 
scarce  and  expensive. 

Estimated  prod.uction  of  all  ty^jcs 

Tobacco  is  grown  to  some  extent  in  nearly  evewv"  Province  in  China, 

As  statistics  are  not  collected. for  all  Provinces,  the  total  volume  of 
production  is  not  definitely  known.  It  has  been  conscr'/ativel;/  estimated, 
however,  by  various  agencies  that  the  annual  crop  ranges  from.  1 to  1,2  bil- 
lion pounds.  Official  estimates  of  the  Chinese  National  Agricultural  Re- 
search. Bureau.  are  even  larger,  indicating  an  average  productio.n  of  l,3o9 
m.illion  pounds  for  tlie  years  1933  "bo  1935  and,  of  1,397  ^lillif^a  pounds  in 
1936.  There  is  little  official  infomation  available  concerning  the  trend 
of  prod.uction  in  the  past,  but  it  is  believed  that  sor^ething  near  the  pros- 
.ent  crop  has,  hoen  grovm  for  a number  of  years.  The  bulk  of  production  is 
sun-cured  tobacco  grown  for  hone  consuraptio.n  or  for  c^'.nsumption  in  nearby 
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towns  arxd  villa£;es.  The  conrlcrcial  •Dr'iduction,  ’-hich  '.oves  to  the  Irrgc 
consuning...centcrs,  cej^resent^^  only ' ah^  25  percent  of  the  total  a.nd  is 
conccntraterl  in  a fov/  rather  .linitcd  areas.  It  is  principally  flue-cured. 

Practically  all  tobacco  in  China  is  producc;d  by  farners  v;hn  gro'.7 
only  snail  patches.  ■ Tl\e  average  tobacco  acreage  per  farn  in  inportant 
producing  districtsiis  only  about  0.7  acre.  Hand,  nctbods.are  used 

in  cultivating,  irrigation  is  general,  and  other  high-yield  practices  arc 
followed.  Tne  average  yield. for  all. China  is  probably  o round  1,030 
pounds  per  acre.  Th.i  s yield.  v.'ith  a production  of  1,300  nillion  pounds 
indicates  a harvested  area  of  about  1,262,000  acres. 

Increase  of- the  flue-cured,  crop 


The  gain  in  productioh  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  China  has  beon 
rauid,  increasing  I'ron  2.U  nillion  poweids  in  10l6  to  180  nillion  p'^unds, 
the  crop  of ■ I936.  Latest  infomation  places  the  crop  of  I987  210 

nillion  pounds.  ; . ... 

Experinents  in  producing  flxic-curcd.  toba,cco  frm  United  States 
seed,  began  in  China  in  1913* *  ' Hany  years  of  experinentation  folloy.'pd. 

The  novenent,  fostered^  by  large  nanufacturors  seeking  cheaper  ra.’n  nn.te- 
rial,  has  proved  theut  a substitute  for  United.  States  tob<acco  can  be  grom 
in  nany  parts  of  the-  country;  More  recent  investigatio.ns  of  soifs  an^. 
clin.'te  indicate  that  extensive  areas  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  nuch  of 
the  large  pla,in  areas  of  the:  north  and  west,  can  produce  flue-cured  to- 
bacco conparablo  with  that  nov/.  bo;ing  gro.v/n  in  other  areas  of  China.  Sec 
figure  3* 

Production  in  China  v..as  pn  a linited  scale  fron  191^  to  I916;  but 
it'  increased  in  I917  bc.cause.  of.  the  rise  in  Ual.ted.  Strtes  leaf  prices  and 
transportation,  d.iff:icul.tic s resulting  fro-,  the  V/orld  Tar.  Prices  for  flue- 
cured  .in  the  United  States  increased,;  fre^r  ll;  cents  per  -oound  for  tho_  crops 
of  191.4  and:  I915  t'v  I9  .cents-  fo.r  the;  crop  o.f;  I916  and  to  30  cents  for  the 
crop  o.f  1917*  ■ Shipping.  rate:s  also  increased.:  n.o.to?’ially  durin,g  the  war. 

Frn.f.i  1917  to  1920,  production  exipanded  in  all  the  flue-cu.red.  areas 
of  China.  ’In  192I  .a  shaip)  decr.oasc  •resulted:  fr.ou  drought  and  Inv.'  yipld.s 
per  acre;  and  .in  1922  pro.ductio,n  was.  further  United;,  inasnuch  as  toba,cco 
land  v/as  ne’eded  for  foad.  crops  .following  the.  drought  yc.ar.  The  .crop.  v.ns 
increased  in  1-923  and  1924,  :but  internal  disturbance  and  civil  war  in  China 
further  liuitod  production  frrdi  I925  to.  1927i  particularly  in  the  Anhwei 
and  Honan  districts.  . ; . . . 


• Owing  to  the  fact  that  fluc-cured..  tobacco  ^uelds  a ’-'igher  .return  to 
Chinese  far-.iers  than  can  be  .'ob tanned  fron  other  crops,  a rapid  and.  alnost 
continuous  increase  in  prod.iiction  has  been  .naintaindd  since  19?.o.  Higher 
prices  for  United  States  flue-cured  since  I929  h.ave  strengthened  the  price 
of  Chinese  flue-cured,  whereas  prices  for  nost  other  Chinese  crops  have 
been  lo\7.  Moreover,  increased  taxes  on  Chinese ■ cigarettes  since  192S  and. 
the  low  purchasing  pov/er  of  consuners  have  encouraged  cigarette  nanufac- 
tarers  to  use  Chinese  tobacco  instead, of  United  States  toba,cco. 

6/  Average  yield  1934-1936  v/as  estinated  by  the  Chinese  National  Agricul- 
tural Research  Bureau  at  1,02S  pounds  - area,  1,335*000  acres;  pro.duction, 
1,372  nillion  pounds. 


Table  3*  Production  and  farn  prices  of  fluc-cured  tobacco  in  China, 


Year 

Anhwei , 
T?,pd  0 FI 

llcnon, 

■ T:,u)0  F2  i 

Shantung  j 

t , Type  F3 j 

j_Tqtal  ■ _ ' 

flue~cured'' 

l,00p.  pounds 

1,000  pounds  } 1,000  uounds 

1,000  nounds 

Production 

■i 

( 

1916 

a/ 

a/ 

2 , d-00 

2,400 

1917 

2,500 

2 , 500 

, 8,000 

13 , 000 

191s 

2,500 

2,500 

18,000 

23,000 

1919 •••••••• 

10,500 

10,000 

25,000 

45 , 500 

1920 

9i000 

16,000 

29,000 

54,000 

1921 

500 

9,000 

15,000 

24,500 

1922 

4,000 

6,500 

9,000 

19.500 

1923 

7,000 

11,000 

24,000 

42,000 

1924 

13,000 

32,000 

25,000 

70,000 

1925 

11,000 

11,000 

30,000 

52,000 

1926 

3,800 

4,500 

15,000 

23,300 

1927 

1,000 

5,000 

12,000 

18,000 

192s 

3,000 

5,000 

25,000 

33,000 

1929 

3,200 

5,000 

30,000 

38,200 

1930 

3,500 

45,000 

33,000 

83,500 

1931 

1 , 000 

60,000 

56,000 

111,000 

1932 

6,000 

45,000 

53.000 

104,000 

1933 

i4,ooo 

65,000 

70,000 

149,000 

1934 

20,000 

50,000 

70,000 

i4o,ooo  1 

1935. 

17,000 

63,000 

83,000  . 

163,000  j 

133^*  •«••••• 

25,000 

70,000 

85,000 

180,000 

1937 

36,000 

60,000 

120,000 

210,000  1 

Mex,  £/ J IT,  S, 

Mex,  c/:  U,  S. 

Mex,  c/ 

u.  s. 

Mex,  c/ 

TJ.  S. 

Farn  prices  d/ 

cents  : cents 

cents  : cents 

cents  : 

cents 

cents 

cents 

1919 •••••••• 

11.9  : '9.S 

10.5  : 8.5 

10.7 

8.7 

11.3 

9.1  ' 

1920 ........ 

13.5  : 10.6 

8.1  : 6.4 

11.4 

8.9 

11.6 

9.1 

1921 

9.5  : 

9,0  : 4.6 

0,5 

4.8 

9.3 

4.7  1 

1922 

16.2  : 8.6 

15.7  : 3.4 

17.3 

9.2 

16.2 

8,6  I 

1923 

15.0  : 7.6 

16.6  : 8,4 

19.2 

9.8 

16.1 

8.2  I 

1924. 

16,6  : 8,6 

13.5  5 7.0 

11.9 

6,2 

i4.3 

7.4  j; 

1925 

i4.5  : 7.8 

l4.o  ; 7.5 

15.0 

8.1 

i4.3 

7.7 

1926 

13.1  : 

12,0  ; 5.8 

l4.6 

7.1 

13. 8 

6.7  ■ 

1927 

16.0  : 7.1 

15.0  : 6.6 

17.4 

7.7 

16,6 

7.3 

1928 ........ 

10.9  ; 5.0 

l4.o  ; 6.4 

16.2 

7.4 

15.3 

7.0  ^ 

1929 

13*3  : 5.6 

l4.o  : 5.8 

16.1 

6.7 

15.6 

6.5 

193c) ........ 

13.3  : 4,0 

15.0  : 4.5 

17.8 

5.3 

16,0 

4.8 

1931 ........ 

19.0  ; 4.2 

17.0  : 3.8 

19.7 

4.4 

18.2 

4.0 

1932 

13. S.  ; 3.0 

l4,0  : 3.1 

16.9 

3.7 

15.4 

3.4  1 

1933 

13.3  : 3.5 

11.0  : 2.9 

12.4 

3.2 

11.9 

3.1  1 

1934 

10.0  : 3.4 

15.5  : 5.2 

20.9 

7.1 

17.4 

5.9  J; 

1935 

11.6  : ■ 4.2 

12.0  : 4.3 

l4.6 

5.3 

13.3 

4.8  1 

1936 

l'/  : ’0/ 

b/  : bb/ 

h/ 

13/ 

19.0 

5.7 

inces  in  1936*  £?  Mexican  dollar,  introduced  fron  Mexico,  was  generally 

used  as  the  nonetary  unit  in  China  fron  1S54  to  19l4  v/hen'the  Yuan  Shih-Kai  was 
coined.  The  Mexican  d.ollar  then  began  to  disappear,  and  in  April,  1933  the  Yuan'll 
Shanghai  was  dosignated  as  the  official  nonetary  unit  of  the  National  G-overnnent,  Ij 
The  tern  "Mex"  has  survived,  however,  and.  is  frequently  used,  (as  above  193.3”^  93  6) 
to  indicate  Chinese  Yua.n, 
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Almost  the  entire  Chinese  flue-cured  crop  is  produced  from  United 
States  seed,  or  from  seed  ofta  United  States  flue-cured  type  that  has  been 
acclimated  in  China,  It  has  been  found  that  best  results  are  obtained  by 
using  seed  from  types  acclimated  1 year  in  China,  as  nlants  direct  from 
United  States  seed  do- not  satisfactorily  withstand  the  new  environment. 

On  the  other  hand,  plants  from  seed  that  has  been  propagated  too  long  in 
China  arc  not  desirable,  as  they  usually  differ  materially  from,  the  origi- 
nal United  States  type.  Cross  pollination  Vvith  Chinese  t^^pies  takes  place 
in  some  districts,  and  the  plant  is  also  affected  by  soil  and  climatic  in- 
fluences, A fairly  largo,  nart  of  the  Shantung  crop  is  grown  from  seed  of 
newly  acclimated  types.  In  other  areas,  most  of  the  seed  used  is  from  U to 
10  years  removed  from  the.  original  source, 

Chinese  flue-cured  tobacco  is  used  almost  entirely  as  a substitute 
for  United  States  flue-cured  in  the  mamifacture  of  cigarettes.  Only  limited 
quantities  arc  used  for  pipe  tobacco.  The  flue-caircd  crop  is  largely  con- 
sumed in  China,  but  in  recent  years  exports  have  increased,  particularly 
to  Japan  and  Manchuria,  Limited  quantities  are  sold  in  Europe, 

Marketing 

Native  t;rpes 

Marketing  the  Chinese  tobacco  crop  is  a costly  process,  although 
the  present  pro.cticcs  apparently  have  been  in  existence  for  centuries. 
Charges,  aside  from  transportation , taxes,  and’  other  fixed  costs,  often 
equal  or  exceed  the  price  received,  by  the  farmer,  Uith  the  exception  of 
part  of  the  fluc-curcd  production,  which  is  bought  ddrectly  from  fa.rmors 
by  manufacturers,  tobacco  passes  through  the  liand.s  of  man;/  deader s before 
it  reaches  the  factory,  'There  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  .at  coopera- 
tive marketing,  but  marketing  monopolies  have  been  tried. 

Following  the  common  practice,  a srnall  farmer  sells  to  a local 
dealer  or  (if  he  is  a tenant)  to  his  la.ndlord.  The  local  dealer,  or  land- 
lord, sells  to  a larger  dealer  in  a nearby  vill'^gc.  The  larger  dealer 
sells  to  a dealer  located  at  some  shipping  point  and  the  dealer  at  the 
shipping  point  sells  to  a Hong  (large  dealer  in  a market  center).  The 
Hong  sells  to  the  manufacturer.  The  tobacco  may  be  increased  in  voduc  as 
a result  of  its  being  sorted  or  graded  somewhere  along  the  line,  but  most 
of  the  nrico  spread  after  it  leaves  the  farmer  is  the  result  of  commissions 
and  profits  exacted  by  the  numerous  tr.adcrs  who  have  handled  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  different  traders,  from,  the  small 
country  buyer  up  to  the  large  Hong,  are  representatives  of  a single  or- 
ganization, In  such  cases,  each  trader  receives  a fixed  commission  for 
handling  the  tobacco,  "^he  most  common  practice,  however,  is  for  trailers 
to  work  independently  -of  each  other  in  an  endeavor  to  realize  the  greatest 
profit. 

Flue-cured  t;rpes  ■ 

Methods,  Little  discrimination  is' used  in  the  gracing  of  Chinese 
tobacco,  Uith  the  exception  of  part  of  the  flue-cured  t^oocs,  grading  is 
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usually  performed  ly  buyers  anf  dealers,  and  merely  consists  of  a rouyh 
separation  of  the  leaves,  "based  upon  color  only,  A fc’^  of  the  larger 
growers  make,  some  effort  to  grade-their  crops,  but,,  in  general,  the  farmer 
packs  all  of  his  tobacco  into  ono  largo  bundle  or  bale. 

Much  of  the  flue-cured • crop  is  bought  directly  from  farmers  by 
cigarette  manufacturers.  Buying  methods  are  somov/hat  similar  to  those  on 
the  loose-leaf . markets  of  , ..the  United  States.  The  chief  difference  is  ■ 
thak  there  is  no  compotitivo  bidding.  Before  offering- a price,  buyers 
for  the  factories  place  the  pile  of  tobacco  offered  by  the  farmer  into 
a grade  that  fits  most  of  the  tobacco  in  the  pile.  -Thus,  through. the 
experience  of  selling  to  buyers,  farmers  have  learnqd  something  .of  sort- 
ing their  crop  so  it  will  bring  the  naximun  price.  Their  efforts,  hm¥- 
ever,  arc  not  very  thorough. 

Tobacco  markets  maintained  by  manufacturers  are  usually  located  at 
shipping  points,  Redrying  plants  arc  generally  built  adjacent  to  the  mar- 
kets to  facilitate  handling  the  tobacco  after  purchase. 

It  is'  steked  that  better  results  arc  obtained  when  only  one  manu- 
facturer buys  in  a district.  The  growers  seem  to  respond  better  and  a 
more  orderly  system  of  marketing  can  bo'^ maintained.  If  ^ne  na.nufacturer 
is  assured  of  being  able  to  buy  the  entire  production  of  an  area,  he  will  ■ 
put  forth  greater  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  product.  Moreover, 
a closer  supervision  of  seed  distribution  and  cultivating  and  curing  methods 
is  thus  made  possible,  Seeris  are  distributed  only  to  farmers,  with  ade- 
quately equipped  curing  sheds.  Buyers  may  also  refuse  to  buy  all  or  part 
of  a crop  that  is  not  properly  cured  or  otherwise  prepared.  On  the  other 
hand,  a grower  nay  refuse  to  sell  if  the  prices  or;  weights- are  not  satis- 
factory to  him,  . , ■ 

If  more  than  one  agency  is  located  v/ithin  a single  d,istrict,  buying 
methods  necessarily  become  competitive.  The  grower  sells  on  a serial  num- 
ber given  him  when  he  brings  his  crop  to  the  market  of  his  choice,  J_j 
Farmers  are  not  forced  to  cure  and  handle  their  crop  properly,  though  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so  in  viev/  of  a better  price.  Buyers 
are  reluctant  to  refuse  the  purchase  of  unsalable  grades,  lest  the  grower 
take  offense  and  sell  all  his  crop  to  the  competitive  organization. 

After  the  manufacturer  has  purchased  tobacco  from  the  farmer,  it  is 
immediately  redried  and  shipped  to  a factory  warehouse  for  storage . (figure 
7),  A minimuj.T  amount  is  held  in  storage  at  the  marketing  center,  as  there 
is  more  risk  in  storing  in  country  districts  than  in  m.anufac tuning  centers. 

Costs.  The  initial  step  in  getting  tobacco  to  m.arket  in  China  is 
inexpensive  but  reqeiires  much  time.  The  grower  fransuorts  his  crop  ■ to 
market  on  vheelbarrows,  pack  animals,  or  crude  carts  (figure  -I),  Great  dis- 
tances are  sometime's  thus  covered  by  farmers  vho  live  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  marketing  area.  * ■ 

Under  the  other  syster.i,  when  seeds  are  distributed  to  the  grower,  he 
also  receives  a numbered  barn  pass,  which  admits  him  only  to  the  market 
maintained  by  the  one  manufacturer  in  the  district. 
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The  cost  of  delivering  flue— cured  tohacco  from  production  districts 
to  factories  varies  naterially.  Little  difference  in  cost  results  fron 
proximity  of  the  district  to  a manufacturing  center,  "but  cost  does  var;/- 
naterially  as  a result  of  the  manner  in  which  the  toLacco  of  the  district 
is  purchased.  For  the  Anhv/ei  and  Shantung  districts,  where  most  of  the 
crop  is  Dought  directly  fron  farmers  "by  manufacturers,  costs  are  nateri- 
ally lower  than  for  Honan  Province,  where  a large  part  of  the  tobacco  is 
bought  through  dealers  (table  4),  Total  costs,  when  purchases  are  made 
direct,  average  about  11,00  Mex,  cents  (3  United  States  cents)  per  pound. 
When  purchases  are  made  through  d.ealers,  the  costs  average  19^00  cents 
(6  United  States  cents)  or  more,  Bu;^’-ing  and  redrying  charges  are  also 
much  higher  t'hen  tobacco  is  marketed  through  dealers.  Most  d.ealers  are 
not  equipped  to  redry,  and  must  roly  on  an  outside  organization,  whoso 
charges  are  much  higher  than  average  redrying  costs  of  the  manufacturer 
v;ho  owns  his  own  redrying  plant. 


Table  4,  Fstimated.  cost  per  pound,  of  delivering  Chinese  flue-cured 
tobacco *fron  growers  to  Shanghai  manufacturers,  crop  year  1935-36 


I tern 

Production  district 

Anhw'ei 

Honan 

Shantung 

Mex,  cents 

Mex.  cents 

Mex,  cents 

Purchasing  and  delivery 

to  railroad, 

1.50 

5.4o 

] .50 

Leaf  tax  ^ 

3.76 

b/  2,50 

3.76 

Railroad  freight 

c/  1.75 

2,00 

.60 

Water  freight 

1.50 

1,30 

Shrinkage  loss  in  red.rying  d/ 

1 .16 

1,00 

1.31 

Redrj'"ing  charge 

2.30 

2,60 

2.40 

Miscellaneous  e/ 

.50 

4.00 

1.10 

Total 

10.97 

19,00 

11.97 

Total  cost  in  terms  of  United. 

States  cents  f /, 

3.24 

5.62 

3.54 

:o,"  p. 


b/  It  is  estimated  that  about  30  percent  of  the  tobacco  sold  in  Honan  es- 
capes payment  of  the  required  tax  of  3*76  Mex,  cents  per  pound, 
c_/  May  be  shipped  entirely  by  rail,  or  part  v;ay  by  rail  and.  rest  by  water, 
d/  10  percent  of  sale  price  for  proportion  of  crop  redried.  Some  Shantung 
and.  Anhwei  tobacco  and.  n:uch  Honan  tobacco  is  used,  vathout  redrying, 

£/  Includes  overhead,  insurance,  profit,  and  miscellaneous  costs.  The 
items  for  Anhv/ei  and  Shantung  arc  relatively  low,  as  almost  the  entire 
crop  of  Anhwei  and.  half  or  more  of  Shantung  is  bought  d.irectly  from  farm- 
ers by  manufacturers.  For  Honan  jjractically  the  whole  crop  is  bought 
through  dealers. 

Converted  to  United  States  cents  on  basis  of  the  average  rate  of  ex- 
change during  the  1935-36  marketing  season  (1  Mex,  dollar  = 29.5S5S  United 
States  cents). 


Cooperatives  snd  monopolies 

Some  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  cooperative  mo.rketing  of 
tobacco  in  China,  A few  local  associations  have  been  organized,  but  there 
has  yet  been  no  important  movement  on  a national  basis.  During  recent 
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years  a nwn'bcr  of  tolDacco-narkcting  and  cigarette  monopolies  have  'been  at- 
tempted, hut  they  have  all  been  short-lived.  Most  of  them  covered  ^nly 
one  Province  and  v/ere  instigated  hy  the,  government  of  that  Province,  As  a 
rule,  they  did  not  have  the  support  of  the  National  Government;  consequently 
their  existence  ended  vdth  a change  in  local,  government  officials. 

The  most  recent  marketing  monopoly  organized  in  China  is  the  Kuang- 
tung  Province  Monopoly,  estahlishcd  in  March  193^,  This  monopoly  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  Government,  a.nd'  it  now  appears  that  it  v.dll  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  The  monopoly  is  confined  to  the  nurchas-c ' and  sale  of 
leaf  tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  smoking  tobacco,'  8/  Under  the  regula- 
tions, all  growers  are  required  to  sell  their  leaf  to  the. monopoly  at  fixed 
prices,  ..Tobacco  thus  purchased  will,  be,  sold  to  manufacturers  at  higher 
prices,  or  will  bo  exported  for  the  best  price  obtainable.  Manufacturers 
who  export  smoking  tobacco  will  be  refunded  part  of  the  leaf  purchasing 
price. 

The  Kwangtung  Mono-pol.y  was  ..established  primarily  because  the  Provin- 
cial government  was  unable  to  collect  its  tobacco  taxes.  Under  the  monopoly, 
there  are  no  taxes  and  the  government's  profit  comes  from  the  resale  of  to- 
bacco, It  is  the  intention  of  the  monopoly  organization  to  import  United 
Sta.tes  flue-cured  seed  and  to  attempt  the  production  of  cigarette  tobacco. 

In  that  event,  it  is  possible  that  the  present  monopoly  v/ill  b e extended  to 
cover  the  cigarette  industry. 

For  many  years,  the  Chinese  Gqvernrio'rit  'hag ’considered  the  possibility 
of  establishing  some  kind  of  tobacco [monopoly  for 'all  China,  Opposition  to 
the  plan,  hovrever,  and  the  difficulty  of 'maintaining  a 'monopoly  for  the  whole 
country  have  prevented,  it. 

Sales  taxes  on  leaf  tobacco 

Sales  taxes  on  leaf  tobacco  sold  by  farmers  have  existed  in  China 
for  a number  of  years.  Prior  to  191,5»  these  taxes' Were  levied  by  the  va- 
rious Provincial  governments.  Tax  rates  varied  among  Provinces,  and  even 
among  d.iffercnt  districts  in  the  same  Province,  Taxes  v.rere  levied,  for  each 
area  in  accordance  with  v^at  the  trade  would  stand. 

In  1915 > '^he  National  Government  promulgated  a law  that  established 
a leaf-tobacco  tax  for  all  China,  The  law  provided  that  the  rate  of  tax 
might  ..vary  betv/cen  10  and  50  Percent  ad  valorem  in  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  The  prevailing  rate  established  in  most  areas  was  20  percent 
ad  valorem.  In  the  application  of  the  tax,  a fixed,  rate  per  pound  was 
established.  Hie  average  value  of  tobacco  per  pound  in  the  area  was  deter- 
mined and  the  tax  ra,tc  fixed  at  20  percent  of  that  value.  These  fixed  rates 
v;cre  changed  from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  price  changes.  In  19IS, 
the  national  tax  on  flue-cured,  tobacco  ?/as  changed  to  a tax  on  curing  ba.rns. 
Large  barns  were  taxed  $12,00  Mex,  ($S,90  United  States  currency)  per  year; 
medi'um-sizcd  barns,  $10,00  Mex,  ($7»4o);  and.  small  barns,  $8,00  Mex,  ($5*93)  • 
This  method  of  taxation  proved-unsuccessful -and. , was  soon  dropped., 

£/  There  aro  no  cigarette  factd'H eg  in  the  area;  neither  is  there  hftjr  pro- 
duction of  tobacco  used  exclusively  for  ci^varettee. 
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Prior  to  1929>  taxes  v^ere  cnliected  "by  the  Pr<^vincial  govern- 

nents  and  refunds  r.ade  to  the  Pationo!.!  Government,  In  19?9>  collection  v/as 
taken  over  hy  the  National  Govcrni'.cnt , and  efforts  to’^vard  nore  uniforn 
rates  were  hegicn.  In  IQll,  the  tax  on  flue-cured  totacco  was  fixed  at  a 
uniforn  rate  of  3»3S  Hex,  cents,  (O.S  cent)  per  rjounci,  Pates  for  other 
types  varied  naterially,  hat  in  noa,rly  all  cases  they  v/cre  lov/er  than  the 
rate  fer  fluc-curcd. 

In  1933 » a uniforn  tax  rate  to  he  collected  on  all  t^/pes  of  tohacco 
was  set  at  3*76  Chinese  cents,  (l  cent)  per  pound,  the  rate  nnv/  in  effect. 

Inports  and  exports 

Tohacco  and  tohacco  products'  liavc  hoen  articles  of  Chinese  connercc 
for  centuries.  As  early' as 'the  sixteenth  century,  tohacco  was  hroayht  to 
China  h;f  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders  from,  the  Philippines  a.nd  other 
Spanish  possessions,  Inr-'orts,  thoughout,  have  hecn  in  the  form  of  nanufac- 
tured  tohacco  products  and  sonc  tjpjes  of  loaf  tohacco  not  produced  in  China. 
Tohacco  experts,  consisting  of  leaf  principally,-  appeirently  did  not  begin 
until  about  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  early  7/cars,  both  the  export 
and  inport  trade  .was  in  cigar  t;^noos  or  othordark  tohacco. 

The  earliest  available  records  of  nore  than  50  zroars  ago  show  tha.t 
in  the  tohacco  trade  China  v/as  a net  ex7oortcr  (that  is,  total  exports  of 
tohacco  exceeded,  total  inports).  The  trade  status  continued  thus  until 
1912,  when  the  increase  in  consunption  of  light  toha.cco  began  to  ox;Qand  the 
inport  trade  andi  China  hccane  a net  i.nporter,  Pron  1912  to  193^»  v/ith  the 
exception  of  a few  7/ears  o.round  the  World  War  iToriod,  imports  of  tohacco 
exceeded . exports  (appendix  ta,hlc  p)  • peak  of  the  in])ort  trade  was 

reached'  in  1931 1 v;hon  I76  nillion  pounds  v/ere  inported.  Since  that  tine, 
cigarette  tobacco  produced  in  Cliino,  has  been  substituted  for  inported 
loaf,  and  an  average'  of  onl7/  46  nillion  wounds  was  inported  fror,  193^ 

1936.  " . ■ 

Inaorts  of  leaf  tohacco 


For  na-p.’'  3/cars  the  United  Sto.tos  has  been  the  chief  source  of  leaf 
tohacco  inported  into  China  (appendix  table  6).  In  recent  7/ears,  inworts 
fro;:i  .this  countip/  ha.vc  accounted  for  ov^er  ■ 90‘- percent  of  the. .total.  The 
hulk  of  the  trade  is  d.irect  via  the  Pans.na  Canal,  In  addition,  smaller 
quantities  arc  ir.rported  ind.irectlj^  through  Hong  Kong  and  c.Iacao  (British  and 
PortueTuose  possessions  off  the  coast  of- southern  China).  Tohacco  is  shipped 
to  these  points  via  Suez  and  tivansshippod  to  Chinese  worts.  Since  1909» 
flue-cured  tohacco  has  been  the  leading  type  imported  from  the  United 
States.  ■ Some  dark  Virginia  tvpes,  Green  River,  r.nd  Burle7/  also  ha.vc  been 
imported,  hut  the  volume  has  boon  snail,  ospeciall7/  since  192B. 

Among  other  countries  supplying  leaf  tohacco  to  China  a.re  Japan, 
Ta.iwan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Netherlands  Indies.,  Imports  from 
Japan  are  reported  to  ho  of  cigairette  tohacco,  "'art  of  v.hich  in  recent 
years  has  been  flue-cured;  that  received  from  other  Asiatic  countries  is 
principall7/  ciga.r  tohacco  or  other  dark  t^pos. 
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In-ports  of  tolpacco  products 

From  1909  until,  alout  1930*  China  engaged  in  an  active  irport  trade 
in  cigarettes.  The  trade  reached  its  highest  point  in  1923>  v;hen  28,674,000 
pounds  were  injoertod.  In  I909  during  the  period  19l4-19lS,  cigarettes 
accounted  for  lore,  than  half,  the  total  tohacco  inports.  The  United  Kingdom, 
"before  the  World  War,  and  the  United  States  afteriTard  v/ere  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  (ajjpendix  table  f).  United  Sta.tes  to"bacco  v/as  used  extensively 
in  "both  countries  in  making  cigarettes  for  export  to  China,  "but  the  manu- 
facturing interests  involved  were  princijjally  British,  Transportation  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  the  v;ar  shifted  the  manufacture ' of  cigarettes  for  the 
Chinese  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States.  La.ter,  it  "be- 
came more  advantageous  for  the  large  manufact-urers  interested  to  make  the 
cigarettes  in  China  from  imported  United  States  leaf;  Cf^nsequently,  imports 
of  cigarettes  from  the  United  States  declined.  As  the  United  States  had 
"been  the  principal  source  of  supply,  total  imports  also  declined,  amounting 
to  less  than  500,000  pounds  in  1936, 

Chinese  imports  of  prepared  to"bacco  and  cigars  are  insignificant  as 
compared  v/ith  imports  of  leaf  and  cigarettes.  Prepared  tobacco  consists  of 
smoking  tobacco  principally,  and  until  1923  v/as  classified  in  Chinese 
trade  reports  with  loaf  tobacco.  Imports  during  the  period  1934-1936  were 
largely  from  the  United  States  and  averaged,  139 » 000  pounds.  Cigars  are 
imported  principally  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  eastern  Asiatic 
countries. 

Exports 

Chinese  tobacco  is  shipped  to  many  countries,  Tl-ic  trade  reports 
shov/  large ■ e:cports  to  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  but  only  a portion  of  the  to- 
bacco exported  to  these  points  is  used  locally  (appendix  table  8),  Most 
of  it  is  reexported-,  either  to  other  Asiatic  points,  Africa,  and  Europe 
or  to  North  and  South  America,  The  greatest  trade  is  with  Japan  and 
other  Asiatic  countries,  Egypt  and  continental  Europe  also  take  important 
quantities, 

T'noughout  the  history  of  the  export  trade,  leaf  tobacco  has  been 
the  principal  item,  although  a sizable  cigarette  trade  existed  during  the 
d.ecad.e,  1920-1929*  In  ge_neral,  the  export  trade  is  regular,  responding 
normally  to  economic  influences.  The  volume  of.  leaf  exports  before  the 
World  War  averaged  about  22  million  pounds,  but  through  1919-1928  it  was 
stimulated  to  30  million. pounds.  There  v/ere  only  I7  million  po-unds  ex- 
ported annually  during  1929-1933,  but  in  1934-1936  leaf  exports  exceeded 
th.ose  of  the,  v/ar  period,  averaging  33»5  million  poun^'^s.  This  recent  in** 
crease  was  d.ue  al^iost  entirely  to  the  exports  of  light  tobacco  to  Manchuria, 
an  integral  part  of  China  until  July ^1932  (table  8,  note  4),  It  is  a fact, 
however,,  that  the  prodiuction  of  light  tobacco  in  China  increased  during 
1934-1936  and  that  greater  quantities  have  been  substituted  in  Europe  and 
other  areas. 

Exports  of  cigarettes  were  not  important  until  after  the  war.  The 
trade  flourished  from  I92O  to  1929*  averaging  11,6  million  pounds  annually. 
The  principal  destinations  were  other  Asiatic  countries  - Japan,  French 
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IndorChina,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  India.  Exports  have  declined  since 
1329,  chiefly  as  a result  of  increased  cif^arette  production  in  the  countries 
that  formerly  "bought  from  China, 

At  one  time',  there  v/as  an  export  trade  in  prepared  tobacco  amounting 
to  about  10  million  po^nnds,  but  it  too  has  declined  to  an  unimportant  status, 
Ci^rar  exports  hcive"  never  been  important. 

Duties 

China,  did  not  have  trade  agreements  v;ith  outside  countries  or  fixed 
import  and  c:q3ort  duties  prior  to  18^1-3.  All  goods  imported  or  exported 
were  subject  to  si.ich  duties  as  Chinese  authorities  desired  to  le^ry.  Fol- 
lowing the  Opium  T7ar  bctv/cen  China  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  lS48,  trade 
ag;roc'nents  here  m'ad.e  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  France, 
From,  the  establishment  of  these  agreements  until  1929»  Chinese  impo-rt  and 
export  duties  v/cre  1‘argoly  regulated  by  foreign  powers. 

In  ^L843»  iirgsort  and  ex^^ort  duties  wore  fixed  for  leading  articles 
of  Chinese  commerce  at  rates  in  haikwan  taels,  9./  egual  to  5 percent  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  prodr'.ct  at  the  time  rates  were  fixed  (table  9)  • 

At  that  time  imeorts  of  tobaeco  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  be  in- 
cluded u-inn^  the  goods  for  ’.vhich  specific  rates  were  fixed.  If  an  import 
duty  wa.s  charged  on  tobacco  or  tobacco  products,  the  assessment  v/as  5 Per- 
cent of  their  value  at  the  tine  of  import,  E:q)orts  of  tobacco  were  ap- 
parently of  more  significance,  and  specific  rates  of  duty  v;erc  fixed  for 
leaf  and  all  tobacco  products. 

After  iSpS  duty  rates  on  all  products  were  continued  at  5 percent 

of  the  value  of  the  goods  to  which  they  applied,  but  rates  on  leading  ar- 

ticles were  adjusted  in  accordance  with  ch.anges  in  values.  In  the 
schedule,  snuff  was  the  only  tobacco  product  on  which  a specific  rate  of 
duty  was  fixed.  Imports  of  loaf  and  all  other  products  apparently  were 
Still  unirportant,  and  duty  en  then,  if  paid,  continued  at  5 percent  of 
their  value  at  the  tine  ef  import.  Export-duty  rates  on  loaf  and  all  to- 
bo,cco  products  ’7cro  modified  in  IS58  and  wore  not  changed  again  until  1931* 

• 

In  1902,  i''Tport-duty  rates  for  leading  imports  v'cre  changed  to  5 

percent  of  their  value  during  the  period  1897  to  1899*  this  schedule, 

specific  rates  v'orc  fi>:cd  for  loaf  tobacco  find  all  tobacco  proc^ucts  except 
snuff,  for  which  a rate  of  5 percent  ad  valorem  was  to  ?apply. 

In  1917i  import  duties,  effective  in  I91S,  were  adjusted  to  5 per- 
cent of  the  1912-1916 ■ values,  Tlio  fixed  rates  for  leaf  tobacco  and  all 
tobacco  products  except  snuff  ',;crc  modified.  Leaf  and  leading  products 
were  also  divided  into  classes  based  upon  value. 

In  1922,  import-duty  rates,  effective  in  1923,  were  adjusted  to 
5 percent  of  the  i.iarket  value  of  goods  imported  during  the  period  October 
1921  to  March  1922.  Use  fixed  rates  on  leaf  and  all  products  except  snuff 
v-cro  adjusted,  -and  there  was  a further  division  of  products  into  classes 
of  different  value. 

9_/  ChincsG  cu.stams  unit  of  value  represonting  a fixed  quantity  of  silver. 
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A national  autononous  inport  tariff  cane  into  effect  on  Fclruar;/  1, 
1929.  Since  then'  the  Chinese  have  ad-jiioted  their  tariff  rates  independently 
of  foreign  po'ivers,  Tlie  1929  Schedule  contained  rates  of  duty  varying  fron 
7.9  to  27.5  percent  ad  valorem,  based  upon  valuations  of  the  import  tariff 
of  1922.  As  it  apxelicd  to  tobacco,  the  schedule  remained  calmest  unchanged 
in  form  from  the  tariff  of  1922'  (effective  Januar;/  17,- 192"^),  but  the  rates 
v/ere  increased  sharpAy,  The  fixed  duties  on  leaf  tobacco  v:erc  doubled;  they 
were  increased  by  50  percent  on  cigars  .and  cigarettes,  and  by  percent 
on  p^repared  tobacco  and  snuff. 

In  1930*  the  customs  unit  of  value  v/as  changed  from  haikv/an  taels 
to  gold  uiits,  'W/  but  the  classification  of  uroducts  and  duty  rates  re- 
mained unchanged,  Ratos  were  merely  changed,  to  the  goldL-unit  basis  in  ac- 
cordance v.'ith  the  T?-ar- exchange  values  of  gold  units  and  haiks7an  taels. 

Further  changes  were  made  in  the  tariff  in  1931,  1933,  19"^^> 

1937«  Although  the-re  v/as  a slight  reduction  in  the  duty  on  loaf  tobcucco 
in  1933,  the  general  trend  in  duty  rates  was  upv/ard.  This  trend  was  more 
often  accomplished,  by  adjusting  or  stretching  the  brackets  than  by  actually 
changing  the  rates.  Drastic  cVianges  vrcrc  made  in  the  rates,  howuver,  in 
1931,  when  d.uty  increases  ranging  around  60O  or  7OO  percent  were  placed  on 
ciga..rettes  and  cigars  a.nd  increases  amounting  to  SO  percent  on  other  tobacco 
products, 

Tjie  last  change  in  the  rate  on  leaf  tobacco  was  made  in  193 By 
the  terms  of  that  change,  imported,  loaf  tobacco,  valued  at  not  more  than. 

175  gold  lunits  per  100  kilograms  (52  United  States  cents  per  pound),  bears 
an  import  duty  of  6,60  gold  units  per  picul  (.about  2 cents  per  pound), 
leaf  exported  from  the  United.  St.atcs  to  China  falls  within  this  bracket. 
Tobacco  stems,  another  item  inportcOJit  in  the  United  States  trade  v;ith 
China,  have  been  taxedi.  19  percent  ad  valorem  since  May  1933 • 

In  1937*  'tbe  import  schedule  for  cigarettes  was  red.uced  to  six 
classes  and  the  duty  revised  to  place  higher  rates  on  the  dov/er-priced 
brackets.  No  change  was  made  in  the  duty  on  other  products  or  on  leaf. 

Consumption 

It  is  estin.atcd  that  in  recent  years  Cpina  has  consumed  about  1,200 
•million  pounds  (redried)  of  tobacco  annually.  Of  this  amoujit,  approxi- 
ma.tely  SO  percent  is  used  in  the  form  of  piipe  tobacco,  I5  percent  in 
cigarettes,  .4  percent  in  cigeurs,  and  1 percent  as  snuff, 

Per-capita  consumption  of  a.ll  tobacco  at  present  is  probably  around. 
2.S  pounds  per  year,  v/hich  is  low  comparedL  vjith  6.6  rounds  in  the  United. 
States,  The  amount  compares  favora.bly,  hox^ever,  with  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  In  Japan,  the  rale  is  approxim.ately  2,3  pounds  per  ca];iita 
and  in  India,  3»9  pouid.s. 

The  low  pcr-caplta.  consiuiption  of  tobacco  in  China,  as  contrasted 
with  consumption  in  the  United  States,  may  be  attributed,  primarily  to  the 
lack  of  purchasing  powrer.  Restrictions  against  the  use  of  tobacco  are 

10/  A customs  unit  of  value  representing  a fixed  quantity  of  gold.. 
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fov',  if  ony.  It  has  Dceii  used  thrcu<':d-out  China  fnr  centuries  "by  people  of 
both  coxes,  Consunptioii  of  tobacco  auonsp  v;o:nen  is  orobably  as  prcve.lent  as 
in  the  United  States  but  their  pcr-capita  consunption  is  longer, 

Approxinatoly  Sp  percent  of  the  Chinese  people  nay  be  classed  as 
rural,  nost  of  nhon  have  very  low  inconcs;  on  a.dditional  12  percent  arc 
laborers  oiid  snail  shopkeepers  pith,  low  inconos;  and  t]\e  renaining  3 per- 
cent include  salo.ricd,  professional,  and  other  classes  of  higher  inconcs. 

As  the  total  net  co.sh  incone  per  farri  fanily  is  estinated  to  be  only  about 
$50.00  (United  States  currency)  per  year,  the  anount  of  noncy  available 
for  tobacco  is  obviously  very  linited.  Funds  availablp  for  purchase  of 
•vOlccco  bp  laborers  arc  not  greatly  in  excess  of  those  of  the  fanning 
clo.ss.  Incones  of  the  salai'ied  class  are  also  linited.  It  is  estinated 
that  th.c  average  clerk  in  the  largo  tov/ns  and  cities  receives  less  than 
$97»00  per  year,  Fron  this  anount  probabljr  loss  than  10  percent  is  spent 
for  the  pTirchase  of  tobacco  and  sinilar  luxuries. 

Pipe  tobacco 

Lot;  nurchasing  power,  norcovor,  increases  the  consunption  of  tobacco 
in  its  choo.p'-'st  forn;  c-'nsoquGntly,  the  consumption  of  pipe  tobacco  exceeds 
the.t  of  ajiy  •'^thi  r tobonco  product.  Available  infomation  indicates  that 
nearly  1 billion  pounds  of  tobacco  are  consuned  anmially  as  pipe  tobacco. 
Pipe  snoking  is  very,  general  throughout  Ch.ina  and  is  none  extensive  in  the 
interior  oad,  anong  old.cr  people,  where  the  cigarette  habit  has  not  been 
established.  Chinese  pii:e  tobacco  is  nad.e  alnost  entirely  from  native  leaf. 
All  tpT-es,  except  flue-cured,  arc  used,  extensively  for  j)ipcs.  The  manufac- 
ture of  pipe  tobacco  is  on  incLustry  composed  of  snail  operators  scattered 
throughout  ■ the  co’untip.'.  Very  fev;  lo,rge  concerns  make  it  in  volume.  Some 
far-'.ers  arc  also  nrmufactuirers,  convertinvg  their  nwn  crops  into  a retail 
product.  TIlg  greater  ou-tput,  hov'cver,  is  by  individuals  in  villages  and 
to’vr.s  '.7ho  buy  loaf  through  tobacco  dooUers,  There  are  neither  established 
snoking  braiids  nor  organized  methods  of  distribution  and.  sale  of  the. prod- 
uct. Usually  the  uamifacturer  is  also  a retailor,  having  a small  shop,  . 
’■•hich  he  u..scs  for  both  manufacture  and  sales.  Few  manufacturers  hov.c  suf- 
ficient volw.c.  of  business  to  be  -v'/holesalers. 

T'vo  general  methods  of  preparing  piije  tobacco,  prevail.  The  nost 
common  is  to  cut  tobacco  sinilar  to  that  in  America  but  .usually  somewhat 
finer.  The  bth'.r  is  to  make  sruill  rolls  of  loaf  about  1 or  2 inches  long 
and  varying  in  dia-.cter  fro'i  ono-foorth  to  over  one-half  inch.  This 
method  is  ■•>orc  coni.'.on  in  the  areas  of  southern  and  southv'e stern  China, 

•/here  cigar- t’goe  tobacco  is  produced..  As  a rule,  nothing  is  nixed  with 
tho  loaf  in  prcpa?.-ing  the  rolls. 

Leaf  to  be  made  into  pipe  tobacco  is  purchased  soon  after  harvest 
and  is  not  cxi;od.  for  any  length  of  tine.  It  is  usuc.lly  stenned  unless  the 
nid.rib  has  been  beaten  or  ironed  out  during  the  curing  xjrocess.  In  some 
districts,  various  substances  arc  nixed,  in  for  color  and,  flavor  or  for  some 
.ned.icinal  property,  Tlic  finished  product  is  commonly  sold  in  bulk,  and 
in  S'^ne  areas  it  is  packed,  in'  small  pa,c]aa'’es  of  various  sizes  v'cighing  from 
a f^:w  ounces  to  a -^'oundL  or  --'orc.  Prices  vai7/'  v/id.ely.  In  snail  villages 
t)iey  arc  usually  v-.ry  low;  in  larger  cities,  they  arc  higher,  particularly 
for  tobacco  rsade  from  selected  leaves  or  tobacco  that  has  had  special  trea-t- 
r'cnt  in  preparation. 
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Pipe  toPacco  is  snokod  in_\7atcr  pipes  and  in  d.r;/  pipes,  ^-Tater  pipes 
are  constructed  uith  a dowl  that  v/ill  h^'^ld  a very  snail  portion  of  cut  to- 
lacco  or  a snail  roll  of  tolacco,  "The  hov;!  is  on  the  end  of  a tule,  which 
extends  dovni  into  the  water  chanher  of  the  pipe.  The  sten  of  'the  pipe  is 
connected  v/ith  tho  water  chanhor  ahove  the  level  of  the  water,  which  cn- 
ahlos  the  snoke  to  ho  drav-m  through  the  water.  Dry  p'ipes  arc  usually  nade 
T/ith  a long  sten  and  a snail  howl. 

TliC  water  pipe  is  a feature  of  nany  Chinese  hones  - one  pip/O  serving 
the  fanily.  Moreover,  Chinese  restaurants,  inns,  theaters,  and  other  places 
of  amusenent  usually  keep  a supply  of  v/ator  pipes  on  hand  for  tho  use  of 
their  patrons.  The  custoners  purchase  a portion  of  tnhacco  and  snoke'  it  in 
the  pipes  furnished  then. 

Dactory-nade  cigarettes 

The  volune  of  tobacco^  consuned  in  cigarettes  in  China  is  now  second 
in  inportanco  to  the  consumption  of  pjipe  tohacco.  'The  average  cigarette 
consumption  since  1930  has  heen  about  120  million  wounds,  l_l/  compared  with 
50  million  in  1Q20  and  on  estimated  12  million  in  1910.  Because  of  a sharp 
price  differential  hetv/oon  cigeur^ittos  and  pipe  tohacco,  cigarette  consumption 
in  China  is  relatively  low,  Tho  prosont  per-capita  consunr)tion  is  estimated 
to  he  only  about  four-tenths  of  a pound  T;er  year. 

Tlie  first  cigarettes  consumed  in  China  were  imported.  As  a consequence 
consamption  began  in  the  Pacific  jjorts  and  Yangtze  Hiver  port  cities,  vjhere 
ocean-going  vessels  called^.  These  areas  have  continued  to  he  the  most  impor- 
tant centers  of  consumption  (figure  9).  Lack  of  purchasing  power,  poor  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  difficulties  in  marketing  have  prevented  expansion 
in  the  interior,  Consumjjtion  in  the  interior  Provinces  is  confined  largely 
to  tho  cities. 

Cigarette-making  ma.chinos  were  first  imported  into  China  in  129I,  But 
cigarette  production  in  volumo  did  not  begin  until  some  years  later.  The 
first  important  manufacturing  plant  was  established  in  1902,  In  the  earlier 
years,  production  of  ciga.rettes  was  relatively  unirportant,  as  conpa.rod  'with 
imports;  hut,  with  the  cxcojJtion  of  the  World  War  period,  production  has  ex- 
ceeded imports  since  I9LO,  Both  production  and  consunntion  of  cigarettes 
have  increased  continuously  except  during  periods  of  internal  disturbances, 

A rapid  expaJnsion  occurred  bet?/een  1922  and  I93O,  when  levels  of  production 
and  consumption  approximating  those  of  the  present  were  reached. 

The  'first  cigarette  factories  established  in  China  were  owned  and 
operated  by  foreign  companies,  largely  British  and  American,  They  supplied 
most  of  the  cigarettes  consumed,  as  Chinese  factories  were  not  ostablishcd 
until  about  I905  ^^ad  some  were  later  closed.  One  of  these  closed  factories, 
reorganized  in  1902,  is  now  the  most  irportant  company  in  tho  Cpinosc-mvned 
group.  Through  most  of  the  period  I908-I924,  hov/ever,  production  continued 
to  be  largely  by  foreign  componios.  Internal  disturbances  (1925-19^8),  fol- 
lowed by  a boycott  on  foreign  goods,  resulted  in,  first,  a decline  in  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  made  by  foreign-oimed  conjjanies  and,  second,’  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  small  Chine SG-ovmed  factories,  Th\is,'  tho  decline  in  sales 
of  fo reign-owned,  compouies  v/as  offset  to  a largo  extent  by  an  increase  in 
the  sales  of  Chinesd-ov/ned  companies, 

11/  Cigarettes  produced  in  China  for  local  consumption,  plus  tho  quantity 
imported. 
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Fig.  9.  Consximpt ion  of  cigarettes,  by  Provinces,  in  China 
year  beginning  July  1934. 
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A'3  the  resontnent  against  foreign  goods  decreased,  foreign  conpanios 
regained  their  former  hasinoss.  Many  of  the  small  Chine; se-ov.'nod  estahlish- 
r.ents  could  not  meet  competition,  and  their  nui-iter  declined  from  POO  or  more 
in  1927  to  about  90  ip  1929-  They  v;ere  then  manufacturing  about  4o  percent 
of  the  total  production,  os  contrasted  v/ith  60  percent  manufactured  by  the 
ncu  foreign  companies,  fiscal  year  1974-35*  homovor,  about  49 

percent  of  the  cigarettes  sold  v;erc  manufactured  by  110  Chine se-ounod  com- 
panies, as  compared  with  5I  percent  sold  by  10  foroign-owned  compjonies 
(appendix  table  lO) . ' 

By  a G-overmnent  order  issued  in  193^*  cigarette  manufacturing  in 
China  was  confined  to  the  cities  of  Shanghai,  Ila-nkow,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtao. 
Production  v/as  limited  to  those  cities  in  order  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  the  internal-rcuenue  tax  on  cigarettes.  Prior  to  1934,  many  small  opera- 
tors were  nanuf achirinj’  cigarettes  in  small  towns  in  the  interior  and  avoid- 
ing tax  payment.  Cipproximatoly  60  percent  of  CViina's  cig:arcttc  prod'iction 
during  normal  yor.rs  is  al  Shanghai, 

The  first  cigarettes  used  in  China  were  imported  and  wore  made  largely 
from  United  States  tobcucco;  consequently,  when  cigarette  production  began  in 
Chi?ia,  the  domanci  v/as  for  United  States  loaf.  During  the  earlier  yeo,rs,  ciga- 
rettes from  relatively  dark  tobficco  were  in  demand.  Cirarette  blends  included 
United  States  fluc-curod,  vlth  a portion  rf  dark  tppos  (notably  Virginia 
fire-cured,  G-rcen  liver,  and  Burley)  and  a small  "^-ortion  of  Chinese  tobacco. 
Fairly  important  cjuaintitics  of  United  Sta.tes  dark  tobacco  were  used  in  ciga- 
rettes as  laic  as  I927.  The  Chinese  leaf  consumed  v.-as  both  light  and  d.ark 
tobacco,  but  the  quantities  used  were  rot  sufficie.nt  to  affect  the  taste  of 
the  cigarettes.  In  more  recent  years,  the  cigarette  demand  has  shifted  from 
da.rk-  to  light- tobacco  content.  Since  about  1920,  flue— cured  tobacco  (pro- 
duced. in  either  the  United.  States  or  China)  ha,s  co’mprised  over  90  percent  of 
the  cigar.jttc  content  (figure  lO), 

Comioercial  production  of  the  United  States  typo  of  flue-cured,  tobacco 
began  in  China  in  I916  and  has  replaced  v-arying  amounts  of  American  leaf. 

The  Chinese  product,  vdiich  in  recent  years  has  been  available  to  manufac- 
turers at  prices  mch  below  those  of  Unitexl  States  tobacco,  is  sufficiently 
similar  to  the  United  States  t;?n)C  to  servo  as  a substitute.  Cigarette  com- 
panies, however,  preferred  to  use  some  American  leaf  to  secure  the  desired 
taste.  In  the  loT'cr-graxle  cigarettes,  stems  aud  trimming’s  .are  aUded  for 
this  purq/osc. 

As  Chineso  cigarette  'lanufacturers  do  rot  have  strictly  to  maintain 
established,  blends,  they  do  not  carr^/  large  stocks  of  loaf  tobacco,  as 
United  States  nanuf o,cturers  d^.  Many  nf  the  sm.allor  canuanics  have  enly  a 
few  nenths’  su.pply  er,  hand  at  any  tine,  Sven  among  the  larger  companies, 
stocks  at  the  end.  of  the-  marketing  g’oar  are  often  roducodi  to  a 6 or  10 
months'  sunplg^,  other  re.asons  for  lo’v  stocks  is  tiie  fact  that  to- 

bacco discolors  badly  in  storage  unPer  clir’..atic  conditions  ir  ChineCt,  and. 
tliero  is  danger  of  its  being  d.cstroycd  dcarincg  internal  disturbances,  vbich 
in  the  past  have  result'-'d  in  consldorable  insecurity  for  products  hold  in 
storage. 

In  recent  years  the  demand,  for  tobacco  used  in  cigarettes  in  China 
has  been  for  a very  brirht  quality.  As  a consequence,  it  has  become  a gen- 
eral practice  to  rso  tobacco  ^hiring  the  v'rr  following  its  hcor/ost.  Impor- 
tant quantities  arc  used  irimodiately  after  hrir’vost  and  without  being  rcdLriccl. 
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Prices.  Ci.jarette  prices  in  China  vary  ’.vidoly.  In  1936,  the  nost 
popular  Irands  sold  wholesale  for  about  I.25  yuan  (37  United  States  cents) 
per  thousand.  Th.e  lowest  grades  were  even  cheaper  in  mice,  while  the  best 
f',"radcs  sold  for  about  6,07  J^an  ($l,Sl)  per  thousand.  Anerican  and  British 
imported  brands  wore  as  hiph  as  22,00  saian  ($6.36)  per  thoucand. 

Prices  of  specified  brands  differ  matcrioAly  between  points.  Part 
of  the  diff erentia.1  is  due  to  shipring  and  handling  charges,  and  part  to 
variation,  in  the  exchange  value  of  loca,l  currency.  Until  recently  there 
has  been  but  little  uniformity  in  the  value  of  currency  am.ong  the  various 
Provinces.  Tlie  copper  is  the  coin  of  lowest  value  commonly  used  by  the 
laboring  and  fari.iing  classes,  who  may  purchase  from  one  ci.gmetto  up  to  a 
pachago  at  a time.  The  value  and  size  of  the  copper  coin  vary  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  A staiidard  Chinese  dollon-  is  equivalent  to  about 
300  of  the  most  common  coupoT-  coins  but  varies  from  50  to  UOO.  One  United 
States  cent  equals  in  value  about'  10  of  the  common  Chinese  coppers.  Hanu- 
facturers  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adjust  their  wholesale  prices  so. 
that  the  retailer  can  sell  a certain  number  of  ciga^rettes  for  the  value  of 
the  copper  in  that  area.  For  example,  two  cigarettes  are  sold  for  1 copper, 
one  cigarette  for  1 copper,  or  one  cigarette  for  2 co2epers. 

Taxe s . Prices  ;said  for  leaf  tobacco  used  in  Chinese  manufactured- 
cigarettes  have  become  vci'y  significaut  in  recent  years  as  a result  of  in- 
creases in  the  internad-revenuG  tax,  especially  on  the  higher-.gj’ade  ciga- 
rettes, Prior  to  I92S,  there  was  no  'undform  rate  of  tax  on  cigarettes. 

Rates  varied  amnng  Provi.iccs  and  even  among -minor  political  subdivisions 
within  the  same  Province,  Taxes  ranged  from  a small  percentage  of  the 
wholesale  value  of  cigarettes  to  as  much  as  50  percent.  There  vas  no  uni- 
form method  of  collection,  and  important  quantities  of  cigarettes  were  sold 
without  being  taxed.  Since  the  National  Government  was  established  at 
Nanking  in  1927?  more  uniform  taxes  have  been  collected. 

In  February  1928,  the  first  cio'aretto-tax  schedule  Y^as  put  into  ef- 
fect by  the  Central  Tax  Bureau,  Tax  rates  varied  in  accordance  with  the 
v/holesale  value  of  different  gro.dec,  botv/een  $20.28  Ilex.  ($9,25)  per  case 
of  50*000  cigarettes  for  the  lov/est,  grade  7*  to  $249*00  Mex,  ($113,79)  per 
case  of  50,000  for  the  highest,  grade  1 (table  11,  appendix).  Numerous 
changes  have  since  been  'made  and  in  April  1937  the  number  of  grades  was 
changed  to  four,  with  a.  minimum  tax  of  100.00  ($29, 32)  and  a r.axim.um 

of  SOO.OO  varan  ($235*04)  per  case. 

In  addition  to  increases  in  tax  rates,  which  necessitated  the  use 
of  low-priced,  tobacco , there  was  a decrease  in  purchasing  power  from.  1931 
to  1935®  ItiG!  com.bincd  effect  of  higher  taxes  and  lower  ]ourchasing  power 
resulted  in  the  use  of  lower-grade  tobacco  in  factories  and  the  sale  of 
lowcr-'jriaed  ciga^rettes  to  consuxicrs  (table  12,  appendix). 

Hand-rolled  cigarettes 

A hand— rolled  cigarette  industry,  which  beg<an  in  China  in  about 
1925,  aoT,7  accounts  for  aioproxinately  10  percent  of  the  total  cigarette 
consumption.  This  industry  is  composed  mainly  of  numerous  very  snaAl  pro- 
ducers Y.’ho  make  cigarettes  that  escape  t.axation,  nr  that  are  taxed  much 
below  the  rate  charged  to  regular  manufacturers.  The  r-vAcinm  of  hand-rolled 
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cii':arettos  is  confined  lar,:3cly  to  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  the  Provinces  in 
which  fine-cured  tobacco  is  grown.  Its  dovclopnent  is  largely  the  result  of 
increased  taxes  on  factory-nade  cigearettes, 

Hai'el- rolled  cif'arcttcs  are  made  by  small  -lancl  contrivances,  capable 
of  r roducin.";  from  50  'to  100  cigarettes  per  hour.  Low-grade  native  flue-cured 
tobacco  and  snail  quantities  of  native  snn-cured  arc  -used,  and  the  finished 
product  is  sold  at  prices  nuch  below  the  cheapest  factor3''-nade  cigarettes. 
Cigarette  papers  used  by  the  hand  industry  are  often  snuggled  into  the  coun- 
tip/,  TheS'" frequently  carry  trad.e  narhs  so  similar  to  the  established  brand.s 
of  cigarettes  made  by  manufacturers,  that  the  avera^;e  consumer  cannot  d.istin- 
guish  the  difference  when  buying. 

Hand-rolled  cigarettes  were  not  taxed  until  their  output  had  reached 
important  quantities,  Sven  then,  the  producers  were  favored  with  lower  taxes 
(one— tenth  of  the  regular  rate)  because  they  were  supposed  to  represent  a 
large  number  of  poor  people  who  would  otherwise  be  without  employment. 

The  Government  has  found  it  difficult  to  collect  the  tax,  and  various 
regulations  to  insure  collection  have  been  put  into'  effect.  All  hand-rolled 
makers  Arc  required  to  register  with  the  authorities  and.  to  use  only  cigarette 
papers  sold  to  them  by  the  authorities.  It  is  stated,  lioiwevcr,  that  thousands 
did' not  register  arid  continued  to  use  contraband  paper.  The  Nationalist 
Government  has  made  numerous  attempts  to  suppress  the  hand-rolled  prod.uction. 
Regulations  made  in  February  193^  were  intended  finally  to  abolish  this 
trade.  Registered  makers  were  required  to  retire  from  the  business  through 
drawings  made  in  January,  May,  and  September  of  193^  and  January  1937 > that 
is,  malrcrs  whose  names  wore  drav/n  on  those  dates  v/cre  required  to  cease  op- 
erating within  4 months  after  the  date  of  drawing. 

Cigars  and  snuff 


Althoiigh  4o  percent  of  the  total  Chinese  tobacco  -production  is  esti- 
mated to  bo  of  cigar  tj^o,  not  o^^er  4 percent  of  the  total  tobacco  consump- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  cigars,  Chinese  cigar  consumption  ha-s  always  been 
relatively  miinportant,  primarily  because  of  the  increased  cost  compared 
v/ith  pipe  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 

Cigar  manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a limited  extent  in  most  of  the 
large  centers  throughout  China,  The  industry  is  o.ntircly  on  a hand-made 
Oasis,  and  there  are  no  large  producers.  Production  is  largely  from  native 
tobacco,  c?vl though  wrappers  are  sometimes  im.ported  for  use  on  the  better 
brands.  There  are  no  established  brands  of  importance. 

Three  types  of  cigars  arc  generally  used,  'The  most  common  is  a small 
cigar  similar  to  the  lUncrican  brands  Opera  and  Between  the  Act,  Another 
t.’v’pjc  is  merely  a roll  of  tobacco  somewhat  similar  in  size  to  the  standard 
American  cigar,  Tlicro  is  a small  production  of  a tjgie  similar  to  the  com- 
mon Ar.ierican  cigar. 

The  consur.iption  of  snuff  in  China  v/as  very  common  a centurg/-  ago.  In 
recent  years,  consumption  in  this  form  has  been  very  limited.  It  is  largely 
confined  to  tiie  i'ntcrior  Provinces,  The  making  of  snuff  is  entirely  by  hand 
from  native  tobacco. 
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Tobacco  has  iDecn  growing  in  China  for  no  re  than  throe  centuries,  'but 
there  is  not  nuch  to  i.ndicate  thet  it  is  ‘indigenous  to  the  country.  It  was 
evidently  introduced  into  China -fron  the  Philippine  Islands ’ during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Later  it  was  brought  in  fron  other  sources 
Early  consunption  was  in  the  forn  of  snuff  and  pipes  oud  it  was  hcliovod  to 
have  nedicinal  virtue.  The*  Chinese  vcve  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
value  of  tobacco  as  an  insecticide.  In  about  ISOO  they  used  it  to.  kill  in- 
sects in  books,  in  clothing,  and  on  vegetables. 

Tobacco  is  now  grovki  to  some  extent  in  every  Province  in  C’nina,  The 
total  volume  of  production  is' not  definitely  known,  but  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  to  be  a'bout  1,300  million  pounds',  classified  as  follov/s:  Sun-cured 

typos  (light  and  da,rk)  4y  percent;  cigar  t;^rpes,  4o  percent;  and  flue-cared 
types,  13  percent, 

Tho  sun-cured  types  are  chiefly  used  in  pixies,  with  small  quantities 
used,  in  cheaxj  cigarettes,  A small  quantity  of  both  light  and.  dark  types 
is  exported..  Cigar  tobacco  is  used,  prima.rily  in  pipes  and  to  some  extent 
for  cigars,.  The  f'Lue-curod  crop  is  la.rgely  consmied  in  China  as  a substi- 
tute for  United  States  fl.ue-cured  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  recent  years  China  has  consiimod.  about  1,200 
million  pound's  (redried)  of  tobacco  annually.  Of  this  anm.mt,  approxi- 
mately So  percent  is  used  in  pipes,  I5  percent  in  cig:arcttos,  4 percent  in 
cigars,  .and  1 percent  in  snuff,  Per-capita  consunption  is  estimated  at 
about  2,8  pounds  per  year,  v/hich  compares  with  6,6  pounds  in  the  United  . . 
States,  The-  low  per-capita  consunption  is  attributed  in  part  to  lack  of 
purchasing  pov/er, 

Chinese  production  of  the  flue-cured  type  began  commercially  about 
1916.  Both  seeds  and  niethods  were  brought  from  the  United  States,  The 
production  fostered  by  large  m.anuf acturers  now  extends  into  three  Prov-. 
inces  and  has  opened  a new  source  of  flue-cured  tobacco.  Development  has 
b.een  rapid,  the  crop  increasing  in  21  years  from  2',4  million  pounds  to  210 
million  pounds,  the  estimated  production  of  1937 • Other  potential  produc-  . 
ing  areas  are  available,  and  further  expansion  is  possible. 

The  first  cigarettes  used,  in  China  were  imported  and  made  largely 
fron  United  States  tobacco;  consequently,  ?/hen  cigarette  production  be- 
gan in  China  the  demand.  v;as  for  United  States'leaf,  During  the  early 
years  this  included  not  only  flue-cured,  but  also  some  small  quantities 
of  tho  United  States  dark  types.  Later  the  demands  shifted,  to  light  tobacco, 
and  since  I920  the  flue-cured  type  has  comprised,  over  90  percent  of  tho 
cigarette  content. 

Cigarette  consunption  in  China  ho.s  grown  during’  the  past  three  dec- 
ad.es  about  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  most  western  nations.  In  I9IO,  ciga- 
rette consumption  amounted,  to  only  IS  million  pounds.  By  I920"  it  had  ' . 
increased  to  50  million  and  in  1930  'to  ISO  millio;i.  During  the  past  J 
years,  the  average  annual  consumption  has  remained,  at  about  ISO  million 
pounds,  Imxjortcd.  cigarettes  in  I9IO  accop.ntcd  for  fully  half  of  . tho  total 
Chinese  consumption.  Although  the  volume  of  Imnorted  cigarettes,  increased. 


for  a n'or.i’bcr  of  yoaro,  the  percentage  censunod  dccli.ncrl  rapidly  hccause  of 
increasing  domestic  production.  The  quantity  of  imported  cigarettes  after 
1930  declined  sh.arp.'ly  on  account  of  the  increases  in  i!-:Tr)ort  duty  and  nov; 
represents  loss  t]ian  1 percent  of  the  total  consurription, 

Cigarette  factories  in  China  for  several  years  prior  to  I93I  con- 
sumed annually  about  100  million  pounCs  of  Americfin  leaf.  During-  the  pa.st 
feu  years,  cigarette  factories -have  been  rapidly  suhstitpting  Chinese- 
produced  leaf  because  of  its  lower  price.  United  States."  leaf  has  cost 
proportionately  more  on:  account  of;  the  increased  import  duties,  and  the 
higher  taxes  on  cigarettes  have  forced  manufacturers  to  make  lower-priced 
cigarettes.  : 

■ China,  which  has.  been  the  second-best  export  market  fob  aimorican 
fluc-cured  for  ■■ore  than  .0,  decade,  has  sharply  reduced  imports,  during  the 
past  fev/  ;/cars,  China’n  leaf  tobacco  i.mports,  which  averaged  ap^oroxi- 
matedy  130  .million  pounds  during  tlio  period  1928-1931*  averaged  about 
4o  million  pounds  for  the  3 years,  1935-193"7» 

• E:q)orts  of  leaf  -tobacco  from  China  during  the  past  3 years  have  been 
approximately  oq^ual  to  ;the  volume  imported,  flue-cured  leaf,  v:hich  nov; 
r-epresents  ■'.  re  tlian  half  of  the  total  exports,  has  been  shipped  largely  to 
Manchuria  and  to  .Japan,  with  .small  quemtitics  to  Eu-ropc. 


Appendix 


TalDle  5*  Siir:n&.ry  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Chhna,  1909-193^  a/ 


Gross  inports 


E:q)orts  of 


Yeai 

Leaf 

tobacco  t7 

Prepared 
tobacco  c/ 

Cigarettes 

(3/ 

Cigars 

e/ 

Total 

leaf  and 
products-  by 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000' 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

p ound  s 

pound  3 

pounds 

7xunds 

1909... 

S,353 

3,365 

693 

17,916 

, 25,037 

1910. .. 

13,319 

— 

10,654 

313 

25,236 

30,244 

1911... 

13,037 

- 

11,001 

350 

24,903 

23,062 

1912,., 

19,12s 

- 

12,39s 

942 

32,463 

29,233 

1913..“. 

, 21,711 

- 

17,641 

926 

■ 40,270 

21,495 

1914.., 

15,91s 

17,530 

664 

34,162 

22,341 

1915..* 

io,4i4 

— 

i4,3S4 

7SI 

26,031 

30,399 

1916.., 

19,791 

— 

13,334 

1,027 

39,652 

23,023 

1917... 

20,SS4 

— 

22,462 

944 

44,290 

31,526 

191s,.. 

24,369 

- 

26,215 

1,172 

52,256 

33,075 

1919... 

22,266 

22,24o 

1,200 

45,706 

65,943 

1920... 

30,9S9 

- 

23,0 64 

905 

54,95s 

55,609 

1921.. . 

29,353 

- 

23,972 

615 

54,440 

46,o45 

192?... 

35,201 

23,121 

790 

64,112 

41,973 

1923... 

41,997 

342 

23,674 

616 

72,129 

49.267 

1924,.. 

92,343 

3 54 

27,342 

597 

121,63s 

43,131 

1925... 

74,546 

743 

13,442 

531 

94,312 

46,433 

1926... 

101,434 

655 

21,393 

535 

124,567 

46,327 

1927... 

35,311 

323 

13,53s 

356 

100,533 

49,572 

192s,.. 

143,631 

675 

26,963 

553 

171,822 

40,342 

1929... 

123,242 

230 

22,932 

379 

146,333 

33,770 

1930.., 

123,613 

244 

1 ( , y>o 

233 

146,633 

22,365 

1931... 

167,556 

334 

S,704 

205 

176,399 

23,091 

1932... 

83,052 

307 

2,104 

93 

35,561 

13,436 

1933... 

56,302 

254 

710 

130 

57,396 

23,363 

1934... 

70,869 

249 

567 

155 

71,s4o 

35,363 

1933... 

26,903 

136 

500 

356 

27,940 

33,433 

1934... 

33,370 

33 

211 

565 

39,179 

4o,4i4 

a/  Includes  Manchuria  prior  to  July  1932. 

h/  Leaf  incLades  stens  and,  prior  to  1923 » prepa.rod  tohoxco. 
c/  Snoking  tobacco  and  snr.ff;  included  v/ith  leaf  tobacco,  1909*1922. 
d/  Conversions  based  upon  the  weight  of  1,000  cigarettes  equal  2,o  pounds, 
_e/  Conversions  bc.sed  upon  the  weight  of  1,000  cigars  equoA  ?3»0  pounds. 
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Table  6,  Iv.ports  of  leaf  tobacco  into  China,  by  -nrincipal  countries, 
■ 1923-1936  a/  


Cnuntiy/ 

. of  origin 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

' 1,000 

’1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

nounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

round  s 

pound  s 

United  States. .... 

30, 569 

•80,063 

62,564 

89,209 

69,000 

133,954 

117,155 

Hong  Kong. ........ 

^,670 

' 6,931 

7,259 

4, 572 

4,161 

3,729 

1,495 

Macao 

324 

135 

292 

343 

24o 

235 

284 

Straits 

Se  ttlenc-its 

1 

18 

■ 

115 

3 

Cho  seh 

4,709 

919 

739 

310 

253 

i4 

557 

J o.uon  ■ ( includ  ing 

Tni  Tran)  ......... 

2,116 

3.903 

2,825 

2,230 

10,917 

3,956 

2,629 

Soviet  Union ...... 

6 

7 

44 

■73 

’ ^24 

r* 

0 

Philippine  Islands 

4oi 

151 

376 

247 

231 

r<r>'o 

uoc 

442 

Netherlands  ^,... 

30 

74 

69 

47 

81 

74 

27 

United  Kihgdon, . . . 

31 

22 

175 

3.759 

563 

82 

59 

Eri  ti  sh  Inrl";  o - . . . . 

2 

29 

107 

496 

l’^3 

234 

211 

Other’ countries. . . 

IIG 

108 

78 

“Ty 

70 

93 

c_  ^-r 

46o 

379 

Total  gros" 

inports ....... 

41,997 

'92,34o 

74,546 

101,434 

85,81 1 

143,631 

123,242 

Reexx)orts 

763 

2,001 

988 

756 

l,4ll 

984 

1,783 

Net  imports 

41,234 

' 90,344 

73,55s 

100,678 

84,4oo 

■i42,647 

121,459 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

■ 1936 

United  States..... 

120,607 

160,886 

78.715 

53,308 

63.293 

l4.  725 

22,371 

Hong  Kong 

1.769 

2,066 

6l8 

125 

5 

.L  -r  1 \-f-  J 

^’).O.OclO  •••••••»••••• 

167 

70 

21 

0 

J 

— 

— 

S t rai 1 3 

Settlements 

-5 

34 

459 

61 

26 

.456 

7 

Chosen. 

227 

25 

_ 

J apart  ( including 

Taiwan) 

2,115 

3,670 

1,667 

816 

: 499 

1,513 

1,625 

Soviet  Union 

1 

19 

10 

■ 

Philippine  I si and s 

155 

289 

335 

■ 380 

■ 715 

■745 

526 

Netherlands  b/, , , . 

2S2 

44 

103 

56 

87 

39 

i49 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

3,o43 

4 

252 

’ 219 

31 

■ 7 

2 

British  India 

138 

142 

769 

249 

■■  355 

:25s 

59 

Other  countries... 

104 

307 

103 

c/1,080 

c/-  595 

c/  ’530 

c/  4i7 

Total  gross 

inoorts. 

128,613 

167,556 

83,052 

56,302 

65,606 

18,273 

25.156 

Reexr-^orts 

1.947 

4.693 

■2,542 

554 

507 

65 

Net  irports 

123,458 

165,609 

73.353 

53.760 

'65,052 

17,766 

25,091 

a/  Not  including  stens;  from  I909  to  June  1932,  Manchuria  is  included  as  a 
part  of  China, 

b/  Including  Netherlands  Indies, 

£/  ?ror.  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  in  rounds  as  follors:  1933#  337,200; 

1934,  516,^17;  1935.  396,700;  1936,  271,252. 
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TalDlo  7»  I:'iports  of  cigarettes  into.  China,  hy  principal,  countries, 

; ■ 1909-1936 


Year 

United 

States 

Hong . 
Kong; 
and  ; 
Macao 

United 

Kingdom 

Canada 

Japanese 

Erroire 

y 

other 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1,000- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  ■ 

1,000' 

1,000 

1,000 

poionds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

npunds 

hound  s 

■ pounds 

1909 

1,90s 

661  , 

3,765 

1,24s 

■ 1 , 2.33 

3,065 

1910 

1,499 

6i4 

5,951 

- 

972 

■ 1,61 3 

10,654 

1911. . . . . 

6SS 

925 

7,024 

153 

1.330 

1,231' 

11,001 

1912. 

5S4 

. 533 

7,942 

: 905 

785 

■ 1,649 

12,398 

1913 

1,675 

624 

' 11,96s 

l.,26l 

. 899 

; i,3i4- 

■ 17,'64t 

1914 

571 

i,o4o 

12,622 

442 

' 943 

■ 1,962 

17,580 

1610...... 

1,067 

1,471 

10,. 62  3 

' 390 

: 653 

— 630 

i4,S84 

1916 

■ 4,944 

2,942 

3,. 633 

491 

1,336 

• ■ • 733 

13,334 

1917...  V. 

10,660 

2,4.67 

2,457 

3:,  397 

3,263 

• ■ 259 

22,462 

191s... .. 

12,354 

2,6“s4 

.662 

4,099 

.9,741 

; 175 

26,215 

1919*  • • •■• 

11.94:3 

■ 1,996 

:432  ■ 

5,126 

2,64o 

■ 103 

22,24o 

1920. ..... 

13,o4i 

' 1,837 

1,'305 

5,566 

1,027 

■ • -233 

23,0 64 

1921 

17.70,6 

1,200 

' 2,331 

2,036 

232 

• • • 167 

23,972 

1922. 

22,544 

1 , 624 

1.36T 

1,936 

230 

370 

23,121 

1923 

23,090 

1,13s 

i,:46i 

2,555 

3 '91 

79 

23,674 

1924. ..... 

22,92,0 

1,7.67 

' 1,305 

1,330 

1,390 

439 

l46 

27,342 

1925...... 

,13.943 

i,;s44 

: 193 

468 

■ • -134 

13,442 

1926 

13,629 

2.43 

i,:502 

■ 322 

' 502 

•21,893 

1927..... 

11,030 

757 

;s72 

' 263 

4o5 

■ ■ ' \211  • 

■13  ,-533 

192s 

19, n4 

1,423 

2, .572 

2,765 

■ 575 

509 

26,963 

1929..... 

12,593 

1,293  ' 

7,873 

■ 422 

■ 360 

■ ■ ' 491  ■ 

•22; 932 

1930 

4,8^3 

3,232 

8,950 

247 

' 276 

17,583 

1931 

16s 

1,072 

6.742 ■ 

65 

■ ■■■25y 

• 3, 304 

1932 

245 

513 

1,162 

49 

135 

2,io4 

1933 

197 

: 9 

.424 

; 1 

79 

710 

1934..... 

217 

2 

;266 

‘ — 

■ 10 

: ...  72 

567 

1935 

2io 

; 1 

;226 

- 

12 

51 

500 

1936 

213 

165 

4 

■ • ■ 112 

499 

hj  Includes  Manchuria  through  June  1932. 

b/  Japan, 

Chosen,  and  Ta,iwan. 

.... 

, , , 

. 

Maritime  Customs  Reports  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China. 


!(1 


Tatle  S,  Exports  of  leaf  tobacco  fron  China,  by  principal  countries, 
^ 192~5-1930  a/  ■ 


' Country 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

192s 

1929 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

•pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

pounds 

1,000 

ooimds 

1 , 000 
nounds 

1,000 

.p.ounds 

Kong  Kong 

15,06s 

i,i46 

13,434 

9,741 

S72 

5.952 

1,050 

137 

10,150 
i , 520 

1 l,Sl6 

10,717 

2,007 

22 

Mac  ao 

l,4So 

1,34s 

IS 

French  Indo— Chi na, 

i/ 

13/ 

15s 

216 

■ • • • i4 

122 

Siam 

■■  13 

■ ■ 19 
' — ' 

37 

359 

5,706 

2,  Sol 

■ • 191 
3,694 

1 , 6S3 

155 

265 

24 

Straits  Settlements 

134 

5 

■ '427 

Kethe"'’lands  Indies.  1 . . . . . 

• -574 

■ 4,361 
■ 270 
2.  i44 

1,397 

■ 3',  074 

... 

•2,906 

• 5,^76 

• ■ • • 4 

3,506 

979 
■ ■ ■ 44s 

Egyp  t ( i nc lud ing  Angl 0- 
Eg^/p  t i an  Sud  an ) £/,... . 
Uni  ted  Kinjk^dom, 

513 

do 

Gernanv 

1 , ^45 

1,260 

1,351 

576 

421 

13s 

So 

S64 

Netherlands 

■ 2 , 066 

1,5^3 

1,229 

46o 

473 

• • 139' 

4s6 

' 64 

Belgium 

■ ■ 4S0 

' ‘ 51S 

233 
' ■ • 103 
2 

SI 

So  vi  e t tin  i on  . . . .......... 

■ 67c 
2 

■ ' ' 

- ■ • • 67 
i,s46 

1 

Chosen.  

J 

49 

3,541 

73 

4i4 

2,025 

2,644 

20 

237 

1,256 

366 

19 

Japan  (incTidlng  Taiwan'). 
United  Stat 'c*, .,, 

■ 1,926 
■ 6S6 

4,S57 

2 

4,425 

12 

3.651 
15s 
■ 1,DS7 
116 

South  Ameri ca  d/ . 

' 2S2 

724 

26 

■ i,-544- 

193 

709 

64 

Other  c.ountries,  

59 

4 

Total 

29,697 

27,725 

27,^57 

22,962 

30,249 

19,615 

17,oi4‘ 

■1930-  ‘ 

• .1.9-31 

1932 

1033 

1934 

■1935 

1936 

Hong  Kong 

7,611 

.9,974 

4,453 

4,447 

2,324 

3,255 

4,063 

Macao 

' 1.S50 

1,925 

553 

S51 

726 

621 

532 

French  -Indo-China 

6 

10 

li4 

170 

SO 

305 

562 

Siam. 

4Y6 

‘366 

19 

135 

16 

61 

294 

Straits  Settlements 

• % 
15 

502 

72 

206 

233 

6 

Netherlands  Indies 

Egypt  (including  Anglo- 

263 

ip4 

i4o 

. 4 

Egyn  t i an  Sudan ) c / 

United  Kingdom, 

S64 

1,467 

103 

1,092 

33 

1,302 

12 

1.966 

59 

1,649 

Ge  rman''.' 

660 

1,199 

24o 

45 

2,133 

329 

l64 

2,  SSI 

1,326 

52s 

S69 

2,563 

254 

1,093 

1,723 

59 

3S2 

Netherla.nds 

Belgium 

263 

97 

4io 

321 

Soviet  Union 

_ 

CHosen 

i/ 

— 

— 

— 

2,590 

2,5S9 

Japan  ( i nc lud i ng  Tai wan ) . 

2,911 

•2,72s 

2,620 

2,621 

3,571 

3 , 444 

3,S91 

Kv/antung  Leased  Ter,  'e/,. 

- 

■- 

■394 

6,34s 

21,453 

13,364 

22,060 

United  States 

•50 

49 

South  America  ^ 

305 

196 

i6s 

6S 

54 

43 

Other  countries.... 

129 

306 

265 

1.077 

361 

225 

70 

T'n  1"  ^ ^ I «•••■ 

•••  • ••  • • • » • • • ••• 

15.529 

IS  ,'330 

13,243 

20,907 

32,76s 

29.934 

37.921 

a/  Including  Manchuria  prior  to  July  1932.  Less  than  5OO  pounds. 

£/  Stated  in  early  year s as 'Turkey,  Persia,  Egj.'pt,  Aden,  etc,  d/  To  Brazil 
principally,  £/  As  Manchuria  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  Kwantung 
shioments,  they  are  not  reported  prior  to  July  1932. 

iiiaritime  Customs  Heoorts  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  China, 
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TalDle  9»  Import  duty  on  tolDacco  entering  China, 

1843-1937- 


Effective  date  and  classification 


Rate  in 
Chinese 
Customs 
units 


Rate  in 
United 
; States 
; currency  a/ 


LEAF 


1843  - One  rate  for  all  classes...... 

1898  - One  rate  for  all  classes 

1902  - One  rate  for  all  classes,....-. 

1919  (August  1)  , ... 

Loaf  and  scrap,  all  classes. ........ 

Stems  and  , stalks 

1923  (January  I7) 

Value  over  60  haiksivan  taels  .per  picul 
Va,luc  not  over  60  haikwan  taels  per.  pi 

Stems  and  ;S'talks.- , 

1929  (Fchruary  l) 

Value  over  bO  hai-ksvan  taels  per  picul 
Value  not  over  60-  haikwa,n  taels-  per,  picul 
Stems  and  stalks.- 


(3M 

cul . 


>er  Ih. ) ... 


{?Si  per  I'b. ) . 


1930  (March  .16)  - ' : 

Value  over  lOp  gold  units  per  picul  (31»9^^-  per  Ih.,).. 

Value  not  .over  10-5  gold  units  per  picul, 

Stems  and  stalks , 

1931  (January/  l)  h/  . . 

Value  over  I09  gold  units  per  picul  (31. '5?^,  per  Ih. ).  . 
Value  over,  39  gold  units  out  not  over  IO9  gold  units, 

per  picu.l  (lO,9.$<^-31»3^:  per  Ih.) 

Value  not  over  39  gold  r^nits  per  picul- 

Stems  and  stalks 

1933  (May  22.)  - ■ 

Value  over,  I09  gold  unit.s  per  picul  (40^^  per  Ih.)..., 
Value  not  over.  10'9  gold  units  j-^pr  picul, 

Stems  and  stalks 


1934  (July  1)  ' 

Value  over;  179  gold  units  per  100  kgs,  - (92^  per  I'd.) 


Value  not  over  179  units  per  100  kgs, 

Stem.s  and  stalks,. 


CI.GAEETTSS 


1843  - One  rate  for  all  classes..*,.,...* 

I89S  - One  rate  for  all  classes..* 

1902  - ; ’ : , : 

Value  over  ^4,90  haikv/an  taels  ($2.84)  .per  ,l,00fh 
Value  not  over  4,90  haikwan  taels  per  1,000.  ... 


Haikwan 

taels 

uer  picul ■ 
-9  percent 
■ .9  -percent 

b.so 

1.10 

0.28 

4.00 

1.90 

- . 0.28  ■ 


-8.00 

3.00 

- . - 0.56 

Gold  units 
per  uicul 

l4.00 

5.29 

0.98 

14.00  . 

. * 6.90 
.2.90 
0.99 

14.00 

4,00 

19.  percent 
Gold  uni-ts 
per  100 
kilo.gram-s 

“ 23.00 

- -6,6o  ’ 

19  percent 
t Haikwan 
- taels 
per ■ 1 , 000 
9'P®^cent 
9 'percent 

0.90 
0.09 


Cents 
per 
pound 
ad  valorem 
ad -valorem 

0.38 

1.15 

0.29 

2.4o 
0.90 
■ 0.17 

3.84 

1.44 

0.27 

. 4.20 
1.98 
0.29 

4.20 

2.07 

0:.87 

0,30 

9.36 

1.93 

ad  valorem 


6.89 

1.98 

ad  valorem 
Cents 
per 
1,000 

ad  valorem 
ad  valorem 

31.9 

9.7 


Continued  - 
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Table  9»  Import  duty  on  tobacco  entering  China, 

- 1843-1937,  cont'd 


Effective,  date  and  classification 


CIGARETTES,  CONT«I) 

1919  (Augiast  1)  r 

■ Vc'Juo  per  1,_0Q0:  / ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Over  4,50  haik?/ah  taels  ($5«67) . 
Over  3.00  but  not 'over  4,50  haikwan  tls. 
Over  1,50  but  not’ over  3.00  haikwau  tls. 

Not-’  over  i.,50  liailnvan'  taels  ($1,89) 

1923  (January  I7)  . 

Value  per  1,000:  ' . . _ 

Over  12,50  hailh’/an  taels  ($10. 66)' ........ 

■Over  8,56  but  not  over  12,50  haik^van  tls. 
Over  6,50  but  not  over  8,50.  haikv;an  tls. 

Over  4,50  b’o.t  hot  over  b.pO  haikvTon  tls. 

Over  3,00  but  not  over  4,50  haiki^an  tls. 

Over  1,50  but  hot ’over  3 • 00  haikwan  tls. 

Not  over  1,50  hail-rv;an  taels  ($1,20) 

1929  (February  l)  ’ 


($3o7S-$5.67) 

($1.89-$3.72) 


Rate  in 
Chinese 
customs 
units 
Haik7/an 
taels 
per  1,000 


0.83 

0.19 

0.11 

0.06 


Rate  in 
United 
States 
currency  a, 
Cents 
per 
1,000 

41.6 

23.9 

13.9 
7.6 


($6,80-$10). 

($5,20-$6.80) 

•($3.-6o-$5.20) 

($2.40-$3,6o) 

($1,20-$?,4o) 


0.83 

66.4 

0.53 

42.4 

0.38 

30.4 

0.28 

22.4 

0.19 

15.2 

0.11 

8.8 

0.06 

4.8 

Value  per  1,000':  : 

Over  12,50  hcak\:'an  taels  ($8,00) .......  .■ : 1.245 

Over  8,50  but  not  over  12,50  hailcwan  tls,  ($5«44-$8) , . : 0,795 

Over  6,50  but ’hot ’over. 8, 50, haikwan  tls.  ($4,l6-$5,44) ; 0,57 

Over  4,50  but 'hot -over  6.50,hailo'7au' tls,  • ($2'*88-$4,l6) : ' 0,42 

Over  3*00  but  not  over  4.50  haikwan  tls.  ($1.92-$2,8S) : 0.285 

Over  1.50  but  not  over  3»00  haikr;an  tls.  ($0, 96-$l .92) : 0,165 

’Not  over  l.pO  haii-rwan  taels  ($0,96) : 0.09 

: Gold  units 

1930  (JOarch  16) . ’ ; per  1,000 

Value  per  1,000:  : 

Over  21.0  gold  units  ($8.75) 2.18 

Over  l4,u8  but  net  over  ,21.88  gold  units  ($5.95-$8. 75) : I.39 

Over  11,38  but  not  over  .l4,8S  gold  units  ( $4. 55-$5.95) : 1.00 

’ Over  7.38  but  not  over  11.33  gold 'uaits  ($3.15-$4. 55) . : 0,74 

Over  5.25  but  not  over  7.88  gold  units  ($2.10-$3.15) . . : O.5O 

Over  2.63  b’o.f  not- over.  5,25,  gold  un.itc  ($1.05-$2.10) , . : 0.29 

2.63.  gold  .units  or  loss  ($1.05)’. : ’ 0,l6 

1931  (January ,l)  ; 

Value  per  1,000:  . . • • . . : 

Over  21.  I'd  gold  'units  ($0.75) 16..OO 

CK/or  l4.'47but  not- over.  2.1,88  gold  units  ($5,95-$8.75) : 8.7O 

Over  11,3.8' but  not  o-ver  1.4,88  gold  Units  ( $4, 55-, $5, 95) : 7,20 

Over  7.80  but  not  over  11,38  gold  units  ($3,15-$4,55) . :'  5.30 

Over  5.25  but  not  over  7.88  gold  units  ($2.10-$3 .I5) . , : 3.90 

Over  2.63  but  not  over , 5,55  gold  units  ($1.05-$2.10) . . : 2,20 

2,63  gold  units  or  less  ($1.65).. ; 1,30 


79.7 

50.9 

36.5 

26.9 

18.2 

10.6 

5.^ 


87. 2 

55.6 

40.0 

29.6 

20.0 

11.6 
6.4 


640.0 

348.0 

288.0 
212.0 
156.0 

88.0 

52.0 


Continued  - 
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Tatle  9*  Import  duty  on'totacco  entering  China, 


Effective  date  and  classification 

Rate ' in 
Ch  i-nese., 
customs 
i.mits 

Rate  in 
^United  • 
States 
currency  a 

Cents 

CIGARETTES,  C0RT‘D 

Gold  units 

•per  • 

1933  (May  22) 

per  1,000 

1,000 

Value  jicr  1,000: 

Over  20  go! d’  units  ( $1 0.?0) 

l6eO0 

3l6  .0 

444.0 -- 

Over  15  hut  not  over  20  gold  units  ($7»65~$10,20) 

g.70 

Over  10'- hut  not  over  I5  gold  units  ($5»10-$7»65) . • . . • . 

7.20 

367.0 

Over  7*50  hut' not  over' 10' gold  units'  {$3»S2-$5«1Q)  •••  • 

5»30  • 

270.0 

Over  5*00  hut-not  over  7.50, gold  units  ($2«55“$3»^2) ,, 

3.90 

' 199.0 

Over  2,50  hut  not  over  5»00  gold  units  ($1 ,2o-$2, 55) • • 

2.20 

112.0 

2,50  gold  units  or  less ■ ($1,28) 

1.30' 

66,0 

1934  (July  1) 

Value  per  1,000: 

Over  20  gold  tinits  ($13,20) 

16.00 

1,056.0 

574,0 

Over  15 -hut  not  over -20  gold  units  ($9»90“$13«20) 

3.70 

Over  lO'hut  not  over  Ip  gold  units ' ($6,60-$9»90) • • • • • • 

Over  7»50  lint  not  over  10  gold  units  ($4,95-$6, 60) . . . . 

7.20 

5-30 

475.0 

•350,0 

Over  5 "i^nt  not  over '7» 5*2  gold  miits  ($3»30-$4, 95)  • • • • • 

3.90 

237.0 

Over  2,50  hut  not  over  5 gold 'units  ($1, b5~$3 . 30) . . . . . 

2,20 

145.0 

2,50  gold  units  or  less  ($1,63).- 

1.30 

S6.0 

1937  (June  19) 
Value  per  1,000: 

Over  10 'gold  imits  ($6,62)  ; 

oO  percent 

7.60 

ad  valorem 

Over  6. If  hut  not  over  10  gold  units  ($4,23-$6, 62) 

503.0 

Over  4,S  hut  not  over  6,4  gold  units  ($3,lo-$4,23) . . . . 

5. SO 

391.0 

Over  3*2  hut  not  over  4.o  gold  units  ($2,12-$3.16) . . . , 

4,00 

' 265.0 

Over  1.6  hut  not  over  3.2  gold  units  ($l,0'6-$2, 12)  , . . . 

2,50 

i.4o 

166.0 

1.6  gold  units  or  less  ($1,06)- 

‘ 93.0 

PREPARED  TOBACCO 

Haikwan 

taels 

Cents 

per 

per  picul 

pound 

1o43  - One  rate  for  all  classes 


IS30  - One  rate  for  all  'classe'S 

1902  - ' ■ 

In  .'bulk.  . 

In  fins  and  packages  under  p pounds, 
1919  (August  1) 

In  hulk ■ 

In  tins  and  packages  under  5 pounds. 
1923  (January  I7) 

In  hulk. 

In  tins  and  packages  under  5'  pounds. 
1929  (February  1')  ■ 

In  hulk 

In  tins  and  packages, ; . , 


5 percent 
5 percent 

0.95 

5 percent 
1,10 

5 percent 

3.50 

5 percent 

19.25  : 

27.5  percent 


ad  valorem 
'ad  valorem 

: 0.45 

ad  valorem 

: ■ 1.15 

ad  valorem 

; 2.10 

ad  valorem 

9.24 

ad  valorem 


Continued  - 
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Talile  9*  Inrpcrt  duty  on  toDacco  entering 
Io4^.-1937,  cont'd 


Effective  date  o-nd  classification 


PEEPAllSD  TOBACCO,  CONT'D 

1930  (March  16) 

In  talk .n' 

In  tins  and  packages, 

1931  (January  1) 

In  hulk. 

In  tins  and  packages 

1933  (May  22) 

In  hulk 

In  tins  and  packages 


China, 


Rate  in' 
Chi nese 
customs 
units 


Rate  in 
United 
States 
currency  a/ 


Gold  'units 
per  p-icul- 

33.69 


Cents 
per  pound 

10.11 


27.5  percent  ad  valorem 

• 

63.00  : IS. 90 

50  percent  ad  valorem 

• 

63.00  : 24.10 

50  percent  ad  valorem 
Gold  units: 


1934  (July  1) 

In  hulk 

In  tins  and  packages 


per- 100 


kilograms  : 

100.00  ; 

50  percent  ad 
Haikwan  : 


29.94 

valorem 

Cents 


CIGARS  . : taels  ; per 

: per  1,000  : 1,000 

1843  - One  rate  for  all  classes : 5 percent  ad  valorem 

1850  - One  rate  for  all  classes : 5 percent  ad  valorem 

1902  - One  rate  for  all  classes : O.5O  : 32.0 

1919  (Aligns t 1)  : . : 

One  rate  for  all  classes O.SO  : 101.0 

1923  (January  I7)  : : ' 

Value  per  1,000:  : : 

Over  40.00  haiksvan  taels  ($32.00) : 3.00  ' 240.0 

Not  over  40.00  haikwan  taels : I.30  : ' 104,0 

1929  (Echruary  l)  : ; 

Yalxie  per  1,000:  : : 

Over  40.00  haikrwan  taels  ($25.60) ; 4'. 50  ' : 288,0 

Not  ov'er  40.00  haikwan, rtaol 3 ; 1«95  ' : 125,0 

1930  (March  lb)  : Gold.units:  ,, 

l.OOO:  : per  1,000  : 

• Over  70.00  gold  imits  . ($28,00) 7,38:  : 315.O 

. Hot  over  70  .00  gold  units 3.4l:  : 136,0 

1931  (January/  l)  : . : 

Value  per  1,000:  : : 

Over  70.00  gold  units  ($28,00) ....:  65. 00:,  : 2,600.0 

Not  over  7O.OO  gold  units : 24,00’  : 960.O 

1933  (May  22),  : ■ : • ■ 

Value  per  1,000:  • ’ ' : 

Over  130  gold  irnits  ($66.30) : 75.00  : 3,825.0 

Over  70  hut  not  over  130  gold  units  ($35. 70-$66.30) . . . : 50.00  : 2,550.0 

Over  50  hut  not  over  70  gold  units  ($25. 50-$35.70) . . . . : 30.OO  : 1,530.0 

Over  20  hut  not  over  50  gold  units  ($10.20-$g5*,50) . . . . : 20.00  : 1,020.0 

20  gold  units  or  less  ($10.20) : 50  percent  ad  valorem 


Continued  - 
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TalDle  9*  Import  duty  on  tobacco  entering  China, 
184^-1937,  cont’d 


Effective  date  and  classification 


193^-  (July  1) 

Value  per  1,000: 
..Over  130  gold  unit 


CIGAES,  CONT'E 


($85,80) 

Over  70  but  not  over  I30  gold  .units  . ($46, 20-^>$o5»S0) , 

Over  50  but  not  over  70  gold  units  ($33“$^6,20) 

Over  20  but  not  over  . 50  ■ S^^ld  .units  , ($13, 20-$33 ) 

20  gold  units  or  less ,( $13.20) 


1843  - One  ra.te.. for  all  classes.. 
1858  - One  rate  for  all , classes.  . 

1902  - Snuff 

1919  (August  1)  - Snuff 

1923  (January  I7)  - Snuff 

1929  (Eebrirary  l)  - Snuff, ........ 

1930  (March  16)  - Snuff 

1931  (January  l)  - Snuff 

1933  (May. 22)  - Snuff : and  chewing 
193^  (July  1)  - Snuff  :and  chewing 


SEUFP  c_/ 


Rate  in 
Chinese 
customs 
units 


Rato  in 
United 
States 
currency  a/ 


Gold  units:  Cents 

•per  1, 000  : per  1,000 


75.00.  . . : 4,950.0 

50.00  : 3.300,0 

30.00  : 1,980.0 

, . 20,00.  . : 1,320.0 

50  percent  ad  valorem 
5 percent, ad  valorem 

d/  7.20  : 

5 percent  ad  valorem 
5 percent  ad  valorem 
5 percent  ad  valorem 
27.5  percent  ad  valorem 
27.5  percent  ad  valorem 
50  percent  ad  valorem 
50  percent  ad  valorem 
50  percent  ad  valorem 


a/  Conversions  to  United, States  currency  were  made  at  average  exchange  rates  for 
the  years  in  which  the , duties .were  made  effective. 

b/  Due  to  protest  that  resulted  from  this  tariff,  it  was  not  actually  effective 

until  November  1.  

c_/  Other  products  not,  specified  take  the  same  rate  as  snuff, 
d/  Haikwan  taels  per  picul  of  133»33  pounds. 


Customs  Import  Tariff -of  the  Republic  of  China;  the  British  Board  of  Tra.de  Journal; 
and  variotis  issues  of  : the  Chinese  Yearbooks, 


Table  10.  Coas\unption  . of  domestic  . cigarettes,  manufactured  by 
foreign  :and  native  companies  in  China,  1932-33  lo  193^-35 


Foreign 

...  . ' Na 

Give 

fear  ending 
June  30  - 

Quantity' 

Share 
of  total 

'Quantity 

Share  . 
of  total 

Total 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

1932-33 

33,108,390 

• . 54  .1  . ■ 

. 28,096.683 

45,9 

61,205,073 

1933-34 

30,663,182 

54.2 

25,868,445 

45,8 

56,531,627 

1934-33 

28,425,279 

51.4 

26,905,411 

48.6 

,55.330,690 

Reports  of  the  Central  Tax  Bureau  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Industries, 
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Table  11  . Internal- revenue  tarcee  on  ci^rarottes  nanuf p.ctured 


Date 

of fectivo 

0 1 C,  S G 

Value  in  dolla-rs 
per  case  of  30,000 

Tax  rate 
in  dolla.rs 

Uait&a 

United 

Me.xiican 

States 

Mexican 

States 

February  9,  I92S.. 

q 

Over-937»59 

• Over.  423.44 

249.00 

117.79 

2 

Over  67 7 *50 

Over  291,74 

159,00 

72.66 

7 

Over  487,50 

Over  222,79 

11^^00 

52.10 

4 

Over  337-50 

Over  154.24 

84.00 

78.79 

5 

Over  225.00 

Over  102.87 

64.125 

29.71 

6 

Over  112.50 

Over  51 .4l 

77.125 

16.97 

7 

112.50  or  less 

51.41  or  less 

20.25 

9.25 

Dc c er.ibe  r 1 , 192o . . 

1 

-L 

!rOver  1,077.-4-+ 

Over  450.56 

4o4.525 

184.01 

* - ' 

2.- 

Over  739.94' 

Over  737.15 

233.373 

...  118.08 

7 ■ 

Over  558, 19- 

Over  255.09 

1S3.25 

84,66 

It 

Over  3 Si. 44 

Over  176,60’' 

T3'6f  50- 

...62,78 

■ 

3 

Over  257. *57 

Over  117.74 

• 92.,  62  5 

42.77 

b ■ 

Ove-r  1-28.81 

Over  5S.37 

57.625 

24.51 

. ^ " 

12  3.  Si  ■■■or  1-ess 

58,87  or  less' 

■ 29.23- 

13.37 

October -1,  1970... 

X 

Over  54p«00 

Over  160,92 

22  5. .00 

67.05 

* 

2 

Over  150.00 

Over  44.70 

56.00 

'I6.69 

7 ■ 

150.00  or^'less 

44,70  or  less 

72.00 

9.54 

May  16,'  1931. ..... 

■'  1 

Over  540.00 

Over  119.34 

705.00 

67.41 

2 

Over  150.00 

Over  77.15 

81.00 

17.90 

3 

150.00  or  less 

73.15  or  less 

79.00 

8.62 

March.  21,  1972.... 

.1 

Over  260.00  b/ 

0\-er  56.94 

95.00 

20.81 

, 

.2 

260.00  or  less 

56,94  'or  less  . 

55.00 

.12.05 

■ 

Yuan  c/ 

Tuan  c/ 

Decombor  5>  1977.. 

, 1 

Over  300.00 

Over  73.60 

160.00 

41.92 

. 2 

700.00  or  less 

78-,  6o-'or  less. 

-80.00 

20.96 

April  *3,  1977-.-.. 

1 

Over  800. '00 

Over  235.04 

800.00 

275.04 

2 

Over  400.00 

Over  117.52 

400.00 

IT'7.52 

3 

Over  320.00 

Over  94.02 

200.00 

53.76 

J - _ ■ TT 

^20.00  or  less 

94.02  or  less 
... 

100.00 

29.7s 

— ' w V**  a.  u.iJUil  cxv  Lclbi^^ 

lov  the  years  in  v/hich  the  duties  were  mdo  effective. 

b/  This  value  ?/as  later  reduced  bo  25O  ^lexican  per  case  ($60,00  United 

States,  currency) , • 

c/' Beginning  5ebn.iary  1977, ” currency  quotations  are  for  the  ^man,'  an  offi- 
cial term  used  in  place  of  Mexican  dollars. 

Reports  of  tne  Central  Tax  Bureau  of  tho  C’lincse  Ministry  of  Industries. 
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TalDle  12.  Changes  in  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  China  under 
increased  tax  rates, 1928-1935  ^7 


Dates  effective 

Tax  class  based 
upon  value  per 
case 

Percentage  . . 
of 

total  'sales 

Nujnber 

Mexican  dollars 

Percent 

Dec,  192s  to  Sept,  1930 

1 

Over  1,073.44 

0.03 

’2- 

Over  739? 19  - 

.43 

3 

Over  55s, 19 

?52 

4 

Over  326.44 

.21 

5 

Over  257*63 

.32 

6 

Over  128,31 

29*96 

7 

123,31  or  less 

63.43 

100.00 

Oct,  1930  to -Jan,  1931....... 

1 

Over  5^0,00 

1,30 

2 

Over  .150*00 

13.00 

3 

150,00  or  less 

30.20 

100,00 

Feb,  1931  'tO'  Mar,  193?'« ...... 

1 

Ove  r 5 40 , 00 

.4l 

2 

Over  150,00 

11.16 

3 

150,00  or  less 

33.43 

100.00 

Yuan  b/ 

Apr.  1932  to  Nov,  1933 

-1 

Ove  r 2 60 ,00 

1,33 

2 

260,00  or  less 

9S.I2 

100.00 

Dec,  1933  to  Dec,' 1935® 

1 

Over  260,00 

*77 

.2 

260,00  or.  less  . 

9°. 23 

100.00  ' 

a/  See  also  Table  11, 
h/  Beginning  February  1933* 


Reports  of  the  Central  Tax  Bureau  of  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Industries, 


